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UNFORGOTTEN. 
wa music mounts the sky 
On wild airs blowing, 
And marching feet go by, 
And flags are flowing; 
While sheaves of lilac plume 
The low tents number, 
And boughs of almond bloom 
Where heroes slumber,— 
Her lonely graves that hour 
The dear earth reckons, 
Whereon, half flame, half flower, 
No bandrol beckons, 
And life that lives she bids, 
And life that passes, 
With velvet coverlids 
Of tender grasses,— 

Bids the bees’ hippocrene, 
The swift wings’ shadow, 
And fragrance blown between 
Warm sun and meadow, 
And bids the dewdrop there 

At fall of even 
Trembling from purple air 
Repeat all heaven! 


LOST MOMENTS. 
N UCH sage advice is given—and greatly needed is it, too 
4 as to what may be done with odd moments, scraps 
of time too small for great undertakings, yet too valuable 
to be disregarded, and we are told how to utilize these frag- 
ments in various good and profitable ways for our own ben- 
efit or that of others. There are incorrigibly indolent peo- 
ple who scoff ut these little economies of time, and despise 
the day of small things, and there are impatient folk who 
wax eloquent in their dissatisfaction with those who heed- 
fully follow the wise monitions, taking it almost as a per- 
sonal grievance that while they fidget and fret, mother or 
sister will quietly occupy herself with an entertaining book 
or some dainty handiwork. 

In the old and pretty vers de société, wherein apology is 
made for an over-long visit, the poet uses happy similes to 
strengthen his excuses—the foot of Time treading only on 
flowers, the ebbings of his glass, 

“ When all its sands are diamond sparks 
That dazzle as they pass!” 
and the impossibility of sober measurement of his swift- 
ness, 
* When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings!” 

Such brilliant hours do sometimes come in this prosaic 
world, and one willingly lavishes the precious gift of time 
in their enjoyment, aud never regrets the prodigality. But 
there are dreary wastes whose arid sands can never sparkle, 
whose birds are meaningless chatterers, and whose flowers 
are scentiess and unattractive. One is powerless to save 
such moments, bits of time broken so fine that they are but 
dust clogging the machinery of life, and putting it out of 
gear. No remedy for the squandering of invaluable time 
by the thoughtiessness or self-indulgeuce of others at our 
expense seems to have been discovered. There is a certain 
familiar visitor ‘‘ who cannot stay one minute,” but who suc- 
ceeds in exhausting the patience and draining the vitality of 
her listener by an hour or two of desultory chat or frivolous 
gossip. The victim, having been caught unprovided with 
needle-work or knitting, dares not seek employment for her 
fingers, the announcemeut of a short call making it dis- 
courteous for her to do so. And with what grace she may 
be able to summon she must give undivided attention to 
the flow of ‘‘ words, words, words.” Or the interruption— 
the usurpation it might almost be called—comes when one 
is busily engaged in writing; the visitor lingers indefinitely, 
and after her protracted leave-taking it is found that the 
mind is so weary that all spirit is gone from the pleasant 
occupat ton 

If one could only flatter herself that she has some subtle 
charm which attracts these loquacious people, and that her 
sympathy is needed for their full enjoyment; but, alas! she 
realizes that any other well-bred woman would equally an- 
swer the purpose of receiving all these empty nothings. 
Perhaps it is a lesson in patience which we need, or a Spar- 
tan training, by force of dreadful example, in the art of gold- 
en silence, while the very small coins of speech jingle so un- 
meaningly in our ears. But, oh! how hard it is to be pretty- 
behaved when every nerve is tingling with impatience, and 
the business and pleasures of the day rise before our mental 
vision in all the incompleteness or allurements of their claims! 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE BICYCLE. 
| rains mdery » Remneaaninaer 5 Major's niece 
| had just come 
from her bicycle les- 


—— son when she joined 
Asha ord, Jutlon us on the LF to- 
a day. Next week, she 

| says, the class will be 
Cc taken out to ride in the 
aera Park from half past six 

to seven. If the bicy- 
cle, fashionable at Pau 











all winter, becomes so at Homburg this summer, the young 
women of New York mean to be ready when the wave of 
its popularity first breaks on our shore 

For the bicycle, like tue suflrage question, has had to 
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work its way up from the masses among us. Abroad, 

rinces have shown it favor, ladies of title have patronized 
it. Nothing at Pau last winter was considered equal to a 
moonlight excursion with it. Exquisite costumes adapted 
to its requirements have already been flocding the markets 
at Aix-les-Bains. Wherever, in fact, men women with 
traditions to back them have been found, they have mount- 
ed their wheels without the shadow of a question or a fear. 
Here on our side of the water the bicycle has heretofore 
been only regarded as the privileged possession of indepen- 
dent people no one knew. Its use in public has been as 
completely ignored as an old-time suffrage meeting. Like 
many another subject, however, bearing upon the social 
order, that which is publicly ignored is, as we know, often 
privately dwelt upou, aud in many a country estate the bicy- 
cle has had its undisputed place, ladies riding around their 
own grounds at nightfall or in the early morning. Men 
have been less interested, the novelty of experiment not ap- 
pealing so strongly to them. Foreign patronage, moreover, 
has not before been felt as a spur. 

In our streets, to be sure, wherever asphalt is to be found 
in town, we are always running across people at night who 
are learning to ride, and we have ceased to be surprised 
when a woman on the wheel flies by us at any time. The 
great public, however, like the world of fashion, has not 
yet been converted. “Serves her right,” I heard an old 
woman wheeling a baby-carriage in the Park exclaim the 
other day when a young girl, riding with her brothers, was 
thrown from her wheel. There are never such violent cou- 
servatives the world over as those found in a democracy. 

Mr. Sedgwick seemed alarmed when the re niece 
gave us her experiences and a record of her tumbles. He is 
in love with her. We have all known that for some time. 
He stands guard over her like a watchful bull-dog, scowls 
when he looks at her through his glasses, or breaks into a 
smile when she deigns to nies him directly, his limbs all 
twitching spasmodically as he does so. He is some years 
her senior. The art of pleasing is not his; the possibility of 
his doing so has been driven away by his anxiety. He never 
takes his eyes from her face, unless for a few moments he 
turns away to walk nervously back and forth, sighing audibly 
yet constrainedly, his hands behind him and his head bent. 
This always happens when, as to-day, he feels himself pow- 
erless to stay her in what he considers a mad flight, leading 
to endless dangers, that he multiplies with all the imagina- 
tion of a helpless lover. Lovers, my friend Mr. Sedgwick 
does not yet realize, have some of the lessons of invalids to 
learn. Too much fuss bars out sympathy, and centres the 
attention on personal idiosy ucrasies rather than on the source 
of pain. 

With so restless a guest confined to the limits of even an 
ample veranda, anything like reposeful talk is quite out of 
the question. I had only bits of it with those whose minds 
were constantly distracted by Sedgwick, and yet I wanted 
particularly to talk to Brushes of those “‘ group pictures” 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, and the exhibition at the Cen- 
tury Club of the competitive designs for the decoration of the 
new Oyer and Terminer Court-Room, that of Mr. Simmons 
having been chosen. Sedgwick, however, could not be 
stilled, and Brushes is off next week for the Poppycock 
Hills. 


THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


f Bw. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has 
just held a highly successful biennial meeting of three 
days at Philadelphia, was attended by delegates and friends 
from more than three hundred and fifty clubs from thirty- 
six States. The federation is international in its charter, 
and the president, Mrs. Charlotte Emersou Brown, in her 
address, told how it was reaping the fruits of its broad con- 
stitutional provisions, three foreign countries having feder- 
ated, and many single clubs of other nations having tuken 
steps to join. 

he federation was formed four years ago, in New York, 
under the guardianship of Sorosis, and now it is looked upon 
by Sorosis as its best-loved daughter out of an almost num- 
berless family. Its first biennial was held in Chicago two 
years ago, and the representatives from two hundred clubs 
showed clearly that the idea of the federation—a union of 
women's study, social, and philanthropic clubs to compare 
methods and measure results—was of great value, and most 
especially to small clubs isolated in small communities. 
Measuring one’s self with others is generally bealthful, and 
nowhere is it more valuable than in women’s clubs, where 
study and thought are apt to fall into narrow grooves which 
environment and concentrated efforts induce. 

Most of the meetings were held in the New Century Club 
building, whose members were gracious and generous host- 
esses to the federation, and contributed much to the pleasure 
and comfort of their guests. The New Century Club is one 
of the few women's clubs which own their own buildings. 
Its club-house is well proportioned and attractive in archi- 
tecture, and includes a pretty auditorium, seating 700, draw- 
ing-rooms, parlors, library, and directors’ rooms. It was 
designed by Mrs. Minerva Parker Nichols, an architect of 
Philadelphia, its artistic frescoes were painted by Miss Ga- 
brielle Clements, of the same city, and the stock (which pays 
a handsome dividend) is owned entirely by women. 

The one special social feature of the convention was the 
handsome reception, the first evening, given by the New 
Century Club to the visiting delegates. Among the distin- 
guished women present that evening one could not fail to 
notice the strong, womanly face of Miss Mary Grew, the 
old-time abolitionist and the oldest member of the New 
Ceutury Club of Philadelphia, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, who, in spite of gray hairs, were as 
eager and active throughout the meetings as much young- 
er women, Mrs. Jennie De La M. Losier, Mrs. J. C. Croly 
(‘Jennie June”), Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, Miss Mary Eastman, the Unitarian preacher, Mrs, Lu- 
cinda H. Stone, the mother of women’s clubs in Michigan, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, au- 
thor of Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Laws, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewell, president of the Woman’s National Council, 

ame Hanna Kisbany Korany, the Syrian representative 
to the World’s Fair, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill (*‘ Jean Kin- 
caid ”), Mrs. Linden Bates, of California, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson and Mrs. Julia P. Harvey, of Chicago, and Miss 
May Rogers, of Dubuque, Iowa, delegates. 

In the two afternoon meetings no set papers were pre- 
sented, but instead three-minute addresses on ‘‘The Ideal 
Club” and ‘* The Ideal Federation ” were made by women 
from all sections, each contributing her brick of thought for 
the structure they were mutually building for their common 
use. The poise and self-control which these speakers voiced 
was the key-note of the convention. There was litile of 
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that fluttering uncertainty and vagueness which bas often 
marked women’s attempts in pa og work, and an ab- 
sence of that aggressive spirit which has marked some wo- 
men’s meetings in the past, and which spent its strength in 
execrating man and in placing Womanhood, with the large 
W, on the topmost round of the ladder of the universe. 
There were short pithy pleas for courage to hear other peo- 
ple’s opinions, for co-operation in love, for originality, for a 
clear moral sense in discharging one’s duty in club member- 
ship, especially emphasizing the duty of expressing opinion 
by one’s vote; pleas for perseverance in purpose and unity 
in action, for honest criticism, for mora! sense in financial 
affairs, for extempore speaking, and for the value of State 
federation. 

Illinois is the banner State in this matter of State organi- 
zations. It has fifty-nine clubs thus united. This feature 
of the federation — is especially desirable where clubs are 
scattered, It helps struggling ones, and furthers the mis- 
siovary spirit in those more prosperous. 

One could not but wish that those who fancy that mem- 
bership in clubs renders woinen restless and dissatisfied with 
home duties could have heard the frequent references to 
home as the first place and the first care. It was because 
these serious-minded women wanted to do more for their 
families, their towns and country, that they were anxious to 
equip themselves in these clubs—the universities for gray- 
haired women, as some have termed them. A serious plea 
was made that clubs should study subjects, such as botany 
or natural history, that mothers might be better able to in- 
struct and amuse their children, and the tendency to mul- 
tiple club membership was vely rebuked. There is a 
change in both the names and studies of clubs as shown by 
the State reports. ‘‘ The Ladies’ Literary Society ” and such 
titles are gradually being replaced by Women’s Club, and a 
little Western breeziness has crept in, as well as some senti- 
ment. ‘‘W.T.K.” is the name of a Colorado club, and, being 
translated, means,‘‘ Wauts to know.” ‘‘ Over the Teacups” 
comes from Indianapolis. The subjects of club studies have 
changed gradually from ancient history, medieval poetry, 
and art to more practical ones, especially in large towns 
and cities. 

The federation was full of suffrage spirit, but this was 
not aggressively shown. Many women wish to vote; many 
desire it, but wish time to equip themselves for intelligent 
citizenship; while a few care-only for their present oppor- 
tunities, and somewhat resemble the clinging littke woman 
who had been much wrought upon by Miss Eastman’s lec- 
ture on political equality. She sighed, and said, plaiutively, 
“T don’t know much about voting, but I do wish he would 
give me a few more privileges.” That the tendency of wo- 
men’s clubs is towards suffrage ultimately is indicated b 
the increased study of political economy, sociology, muni- 
cipal laws, banking, ont State legislation. The leaven is 
working, and serious-minded women are preparing for an 
intelligent use of the ballot. 

It may have been the stimulation of Philadelphia, that 
city whose heritage bas ever been freedom and liberty, that 
there seemed to be in the convention a deep feeling of pa- 
triotism, which found expression in references to ‘‘ our coun- 
try,” in the eloquent ascription to stars and stripes which 
closed Miss Rogers’s address on ‘‘ The New Social Force.” 

The evening addresses, given in the Academy of Music, 
were, a8 a whole, helpful, broad in tone, and imbued with 
that American spirit which is not bombastic. The democ- 
racy of club life, the beauty of women, regardless of social 
condition, meeting together for mental and moral improve- 
ment, the joys of after-college days, when life tries out from 
the dross of acquir’ment the pure metal of development, the 
call for women to‘prove their appreciation of good news- 

papers, club training to fit women for larger usefulness, the 
danger of mere acquisition without practical application of 
one’s knowledge, the duty of each individual woman to de- 
velop herself to her fullest capacity, the use of present op- 
portunities to help public causes, the necessity of equipping 
themselves broadly to be a force for good in municipal af- 
fairs, were some of the subjects treated. Nearly every one 
had her pencil and note-book ready to carry back to the 
liome club germs of thought and method which might serve 
to help in dull eg) oak oye moments in the next two years. 
There can be no doubt that such a convention, binding to- 
gether as it does all sections of our common country, stimu- 
Jates multitudes of women to broader views and nobler 
growth towards Tennyson's ideal of womanhood; 
“ All the tenderness of woman, 
All the breadth of man.” 


A NEW SOCIAL FACTOR. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER 


\ HOEVER writes the history of social movements dur- 

ing the last quarter of a century will have some dra- 
matic scenes to record. There will be its tragic side, with 
Haymarket riots, Whitechapel murders, and innumerable 
strikes stopping the wheels of industry, its grotesque ele- 
ment as reflected in the fantastic fanfaring of a Coxey’s 
army, and its more peaceful methods of overturning as ex- 
»ressed in the college-settlement idea and the federation of 
interests-in various forms of club life. 

Promiuent among this last class of social and socialistic 
forces must be reckoned working-girls’ clubs. Started in 
simple fashion a few years ago by Grace H. Dodge, of New 
York, as a series of practical talks to young wage-earners of 
her own sex, the movement rapidly gained momentum, ex- 
tended its beneficent influence to other large cities, and has 
reached at length the proportions of a national body which 
holds meetings triennially. Its second convention was held 
in Boston May 9-11, delegates coming from several manu- 
facturing centres in New England, and from points as dis- 
tant as Philadelphia and Baltimore, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

It was a significant assemblage, especially in its local fea- 
tures. Perhaps never before did such extremes meet at a 
reception as at the one held the first pees in Paine Me- 
morial Building. The receiving party consisted in part of 
Mrs. Roger Walcott, wife of the "(ae Bacay ned. Mrs. 
Matthews, wife of the city’s chief executive, Mrs. Eliot, wife 
of the President of Harvard College, Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
the distinguished. artist, and such well-known literary wo- 
men as Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. James T. Fields, Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, and Margaret Deland. Each extended a cordial welcome 
to the four or five hundred girls from mills, shops, and fac- 
tories, who touched elbows during the evening with grad- 
uates from Smith and Wellesley, as well as scores of others 
engaged in the higher arts and professions. That same af- 
ternoon Alice Longfellow had entertained the delegates at 
the historic old home in Cambridge. 

It was curious to watch the commingling of these di- 
verse elements, and to interpret the expression upon the 
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mobile faces of the wage-earners. Untrained in conven- 
tionalities, though perfectly well-bred, they gave them- 
selves up to the evening’s enjoyment with a refreshing 
abandon which led one of Boston’s most charming young 
women to exclaim: ‘It is perfectly delightful to meet so 
many girls who are not with society. I've not had so 
good a time before this season!” It was interesting also to 
ar their comments upon those who, by reason of superior 
advantages, might easily have been objects of send 6 But 
invariably it was the qualities of character and the air of ex- 
quisite breeding that elicited admiration, rather than the 
elegant gowns and costly jewels. Only a straw, indeed, but 
in these turbulent times a straw of tremendous import as 
indicative of more healthful breezes blowing through our 
social atmosphere. Let the same spirit pervade correspoud- 
ing bodies of working-men, and a long step would be taken 
toward a reconciliation between the warring factions of 
labor and capital. One was reminded of Walter Besant’s 
words in All Sorts and Conditions of Men—‘* ‘ Sometimes I 
think,’ said the ex-Chartist, ‘that the working-men’s best 
friends would be the swells if they could be got hold of ’”— 
and of Lucy Larcom’s definition of the best society: ‘It is 
when people meet sincerely on the ground of their deepest 
sympathies and aspirations, without conventionality, or 
cliques, or affectation.” ; 

Another gathering the following evening in Music Hall 
brought together such eminent speakers as Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth College, and Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. One aphorism quoted by President Tucker — 
“Salvation through fellowship ”"—embodies the essential 
principle in all these working-girls’ organizations. Some- 
thing is gained when they meet in convention to discuss 
with intelligence trades-unions, profit-sharing, relations to 
their employers and men in general, und other economic and 
social questions which have a bearing upon their advance- 
ment in the ranks of labor. But the advantage thus se- 
cured is subordinate to the new ideal of womanhood re- 
vealed to them by close association with women like Grace 
Dodge and Virginia Potter of New York, or Edith Howes 
and Miss 0. M. E. Rowe of Boston, who are beautifully 
demonstrating that the true meaning of life is love, service, 
and the sacrifice of self for others’ good. In case women 
are granted the ballot, we shall appreciate more than ever 
the educative value of these clubs, which are practically 
colleges for the training of girls in a belief in the dignity of 
labor and other qualities necessary to the highest citizen- 
ship. They are taught to estimate wealth at its true worth; 
to regard it as a possession not to be despised, but to be 
sought in all legitimate ways as a means for blessing hu- 
manity. Miss Emily M. Morgan, one of the noble leaders 
of the Hartford clubs, happily defined those who are in- 
trusted with riches as ‘‘ those who have received their wages 
in advance.” 

When one analyzes this new social factor one feels that 
Carlyle aud Kingsley and other prophetic souls must have 
had ‘a vision of its development, and that Mrs. Browning 
foresaw the tangled web of social ills which we have been 
weaving here in America when she wrote, 

“We must be here to work; 
And men who work can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and so work bumanly.” 


THE NEW DEAN FOR BARNARD. 


\ ISS EMILY JAMES SMITH has been chosen to fill 
4 the position, made vacant by the lamented death of 
Miss Weed, of Dean at Barnard College, and will enter 
upon her duties in October next. Miss Smith, who is a 
daughter of Judge Smith of Canandaigua, New York, was 
graduated in 1889 from Bryn-Mawr, having previously stud- 
ied af the Harvard ‘‘ Annex.” The year succeeding her 
graduation she spent in supplementary study with Professor 
Jebb at Girton College, England. Returning fo America, 
she became head of the Greek department at Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, where she was highly esteemed, and person- 
ally extremely popular. From Packer Institute Miss Smith 
was called to the University of Chicago, which in July will 
honor her with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

As the translator of a very charming book, Selections from 
Lucian, published in 1892 by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Smith has proved her versatility and her claim to ac- 
curate scholarship. Barnard College is to be congratulated 
on this addition to its faculty. The trustees have acted 
in the matter with their usual excellent judgment and fore- 
sight. 


‘3 OUR PARIS # 
cy LETTER & 


TOW that two ‘ varnishing days” have gone by, the 
LN summer styles may be said to be fairly launched. The 
vernissage in the Champs Elysées strikes a far more pop- 
ular note than that in the Champ de Mars. It is a classic, 
to begin with. For generation after generation all Paris, 
arrayed in its spring war-paint and feathers, has been in the 
habit of holding receptions there on the 30th of April, and 
lunching in the Elysian Fields at Leedoyen’s, next door, 
on the traditional ‘‘ salmon with green sauce,” and taking its 
five o’clock in the charming salon de conversation in the pal- 
ace itself. Then it is the Salon of the ‘* schools,” especial- 
ly the Julian, with its ramifications all over Paris. And it 
is not only the Salon of certain great painters, such as Bou- 
guereau, Bounat, Hevner, Benjamin Constant, and the like, 
but it is also the Salon of a thousand and one little bourgeois 
painters, all of whose sisters, cousins, aunts, and best friends 
go in their best gowns, with a delightful consciousness of 
being in the movement, which makes them as happy as pos- 
sible. And all the people who can’t go in stand outside and 
look on, so that from morning till night in the Champs 
Flysées there is nothing to be heard but the roll of carriages 
over the asphalt, and the rustle and flutter of silks and laces, 
and the sound of gay voices and laughter, and the nye of 
the water in the fountains, and over everything lies that 
lovely golden haze that gives Paris its illusive charm in the 
spring. Altogether, the ‘ varnishing ~o is about the 
best spring symphony that is played anywhere on this mun- 
dane sphere to usher in May that I know of, 

We did not go till late—that is, till about four o'clock, and 
when we got inside there was such a crowd that we didn’t 
try to look at the pictures; nobody was looking at the pic- 
tures. We got two seats by great good luck, and sat down 
and looked ut the people and the gowns, and watched for 
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our friends to walk by. The palace is charmingly arranged 
for a picture show, you know. Itis a lon panes» he le-built 
around the four of a covered garden, in w the 
white statues of the sculpture exhibit gleam out among the 
green trees, while upstairs are the galleries, opening on to 
corridors in which are exposed the water-colors and pastels. 
Through. all these moved crowds of people, and near the 
entrance, ov either side, they had fallen away into two lines, 
leaving a vacant space, down which those going out swept, 
so that there was a great craning of necks, and a subdued 
murmur of admiration or approval when any particularly 
pretty woman or a celebrity went by. 

Among so many gowns you may be very sure there were 
plenty of eccentricities and styles that were anything but 
pretty, but for general suggestions, on the most charmingly 
dressed women, I noticed that nearly all the crépons were 
trimmed with guipure, or spangled lace, and nearly all the 
taffetas were combined with mousseline de soie, and that a 
great deal of white moiré was used on everything. In the 
continuous procession of toilettes that passed during half an 
hour I think’I saw only two draped skirts, so you can see 
how little they have taken in Paris, much as they were talked 
about earlier in the season. A great deal of jet was used, 
and many gowns were made with box-pleated ices. For 
instance, » black and white shepherd plaid check had a 
bodice made with three box pleats, in front and behind. 
The front was turned away at the throat and flvished with a 
revers of the plaid. Underneath was a chemisette of cerise 
satin, with a crumpled collar trimmed with rows of fine jet. 
The belt was made of rows of bius folds of the cerise satin 
alternating with folds of black satin covered with jet, the 
whole forming a sort of little corselet round the waist, It 
was a very simple but chic little gown. The skirt was 
plain. 

A crépon of the fashionable shade of blue was made with a 
plain skirt with a long black sash of Liberty silk. The cor- 
sage had a box pleat down the middle of the front and the 
back, with a wide collar of guipure coming from under it 
and falling over the shoulders. Another lovely gray crépon 
was worn by a tall, distinguished-looking young girl. It had 
a plain skirt, with a gray ribbon belt, finished with’ two ro- 
settes and long ends behind. The exquisitely fitting corsage 
was made with a guipure yoke over white, under which went 
all the way senha bee rows of knife: pleatings of stiff white 
mousseline de soie. 

There were numberless bodices of accordion-pleated mous- 
seline de soie, some with guipure yokes and belts, some plain. 
A pretty little brunette wore a skirt of black Liberty silk, 
with a plain black accordion-pleated bodice, and a long 
black sash. With this she wore a yellow straw hat shaped 
just like a saucer, trimmed with black ostrich tips, and a kvife- 
pleating of yellow crépe, that fell off from the brim all :ouad 
over her hair. I saw just one white piqué, which was made 
with an Eton jacket worn over a black satin blouse, and a 
skirt with the two seams on either side of the front breadth 
overlapping, and finished with two big jet buttons. 

A charming taffeta had chrysanthemum leaves on a pale 
tun ground. The side breadths of the skirt were made of 
very fine tucks, so that the effect was of a trimming of a solid 
color. This trimming reached about as far down as the 
knees and then fell loose. And the waist was tucked in the 
same way, as were the sleeves with the fulness tucked, and 
let out at the top and bottom in two big puffs. The number 
of pretty taffetas combined with mousseline de soie was 
endless, the skirts always plain and finished round the bot- 
tom with a very narrow ruffle, or with one five or six inch- 
cs wide, or with a very wide ruffle reaching to just beiuw 
the knee. 

An extremely fresh and dainty little taffeta gown had 
white spots on a sort of aubergine ground. It had a wide 
ruffle round the bottom of the skirt, finished at the top with 
a narrow ruching of white ribbon. The corsage had wide 
revers of white moiré opening over a front of white mousse- 
linede soie. A white taffeta with fine black lines in it-had the 
skirt trimmed with a ruching of narrow black ribbon put on 
to form a deep zigzag. The corsage had sleeves of the taf- 
feta, while the body of it was made of yellow embroidery 
over yellow mull, and the collar was of geranium-colored 
satin, with the belt, of satin ribbon of the same color, going 
twice round the. waist and tied in a bow in front. Another 
black aud white striped taffeta had a guipure corselet, and 
sleeves and collar of cerise velvet. The upper part of the 
bodice above the corselet was of black mousseline de soie 
over white,and I saw this effect repeated many times, the body 
of taffeta aud the sleeves of black accordion-pleated mousse- 
line de soie over white, or vice versa, the body of mousseline 
de soie with taffeta sleeves. This was always pretty. 

One saw very many skirts trimmed with narrow bias 
bands of satin, three or five rows, put on in waves. A 
changeable taffeta shot with violet had rows of violet satin 
put on in this way on the skirt, and violet rosettes caught in 
the sleeves. I saw no end of these little rosettes—that is, 
one on each sleeve, catching in the big puffs, in color corre- 
sponding to the prevailing tint in the skirt. Other gowns had 
a deep flounce of black mousseline de soie round the bottom, 
finished with a ruche at the top. The corsage had the silk 
put on in a V shape, with the V filled in with shirred mous- 
seline de soie, with the shirrs covered with jet. Lots of 
skirts were trimmed with black ribbons, beginning’ at the 
belt, one on either side in front, and one at each side and 
running down to the bottom’ of the skirt, where they were 
caught with a rosette. A very showy but still pretty gown 
was of white silk striped with old-rose. It had a corsage of 


old-rose mousseline de soie, with black satin ribbons strap- 
ping it across in front, coming from under the arms and tied 
in a bow at the bust, with a black satin ribbon belt fastened 
with two rosettes in front, with long ends. 

Karuarine De Forest. 





ENGLISH WALKING HATS. 


‘ <— Duchess of York is the name given to the English 

walking bat that bas proved most popular this season, 
perhaps because of its adoption of the title of the lovely 
Princess who was beloved as May of Teck before she be- 
came the prospective ques of England. This is a simple 
hat, considered especially 5 pe meg with tailor gowns and 
with morning toilettes, and is worn alike by elegant young 
matrons and by unmarried girls, who find it more becoming 
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than the sailor hat because it is less severe in . The 
crown is low and has the indentation familiar in the Alpine 
hat, but differs in having a more graceful brim, broader in 
front aud on the sides and well curled there, yet not so 
closely as the Alpine hat, while the back is quite narrow and 
rests on the projecting coil of hair. 

This hat is seen at its best when made of butter-colored 
fancy straw trimmed with black satin and black quills. A 
smooth facing of bluck satin may be next the face if most 
becoming, but if not the brim may be bound with black or 
left quite plain. A band or twist of black satin ribbon is 
around the crown, and on the left side is a chou or bow of 
black satin holding some stiff black quills or else a thick 
bunch of curled black cog feathers. Brown, black, and blue 
straw hats are shown in the same shape, some quite plain 
without the decoration on the left side, but these suit only 
special gowns and are not nearly so popular, or, strange to 
say, so distinguished looking as the écru, butter-color, and 
cream-white hats with their black garniture. 


WHITE DUCK HATS. 


It is said that this is going to be a ‘‘ white summer,” pre- 
cisely as black, touched up with a color, has been the favor- 
ite dress of the winter. ith this in view, a Paris batter 
has provided delightful sailor hats of white duck for the 
girls who are going in for gowns of duck for yachting and 
the sea-side generally. The snowy duck is stretched smooth- 
ly over rice-straw hats of the purest whiteness and most 
perfect shape, the straw showing only on the inside of the 
brim, The trimming may be simply a band of thickly repped 
ribbon with a bow on the left side clin ing to the crown, But 
if left to the milliner a further trimming is added, as a twist 
around the crown, of dark blue and white silk, striped or 
plaided, with a great rosette of the same on the left, from 
which springs a group of snowballs on long stems that move 
with every motion of the wearer. A half-inch binding of 
thickly repped ribbon of a wavy-blue shade is around the 
brim. Another duck hat of purest white has a band of 
butter-colored guipure insertion around the crown, with choux 
of white satin in front, and on the left a cluster of purplish- 
blue iris blossoming on long stems stretchivg high in the 
air amid their thick green leaves. 
DUCK GOWNS. 

a a ap of duck hats recalls some perfect duck gowns 
made for a famous yachtswoman. The shops are filled with 
so-called duck suits, costing from a few dollars upwards, 
some with little liven in them, others very fine, pointillé or 
brocaded with silk, all cut after one plan, with a jacket and 
skirt to wear with a vest or shirt-waist. Of course tailors 
delight in making these jackets and coats, as such garments 
are their specialty; yet at Redfern’s one sees the simplest 
gowns of white linen duck, not unlike fine glossy sheeting, 
marked $75, and made with a plain belted waist and a 
round skirt trimmed with the genuine navy-blue dungaree 
worn by the British navvy. These gowns were introduced 
long ago by the Princess of Wales, and have been made, 
with little change, for her and her daughters year after 
year. They are entirely without lining, and are cool to the 
touch in the sultriest hour of noon. The linen waist slopes 
in a V from the shoulders to be gathered front and back to 
a wide belt of blue dungaree striped with white braid. The 
V space is filled in with a shield of the blue twilled cotton 
striped with cross rows of white braid, and there is a broad 
sailor collar of the deep blue bordered with rows of white 
braid. The sleeve, all in one piece, of white linen, is very 
wide at the top, and stitched below the elbows in length- 
wise tucks to make it fit closely in a blue dungaree cuff 
trimamed with rows of white linen braid. The skirt, nearly 
four yards wide, is gathered to white silk belting, and is 
trimmed at the foot with a four-inch band of the dark dun- 
garee with three or four rows of dark blue braid above it. 
American women who have come to know yachting in 
English waters as well us at home appreciate these simple 
gowns, and select them in preference to those more elabo- 
rately fashioned. 

OTHER NEW WHITE DRESSES. 

Something new in white gowns, and more ‘‘dressy” than 
those of duck or muslin, is a white barége dress made over 
white taffeta. The gored skirt is kept quite plain except 
for side pieces or tapering panels set in each seam of the 
front breadth, beginning at the belt and graduating to a 
point at the foot, The outer edge of each panel is bordered 
with white moiré ribbon an inch wide neatly stitched on, 
and a rosette or bow of the ribbon accentuates the point at 
the foot. Sometimes a pointed tablier is preferred to these 
panels, and is brought up from the foot in front to form a 
pleated basque on the sides and back; this is also edged 
narrowly with moiré ribbon, and has a single very large bow 
at the foot directly in front. 

The elaboration of these dresses is in the round waist, 
made of accordion-pleated white chiffon over a fitted taffeta 
lining. To give the effect of length it is overlaid with 
bands of moiré ribbon two inches wide, folded nearly in 
half, extending from the top to the belt. One row is straight 
down the middle of the front and another down the back. 
Two other rows then start at the belt on each side of the 
front and go up, expanding slightly over each shoulder, and 
return to the belt iv the back. A chou of moiré loops is on 
each shoulder. The belt is a twist of the ribbon, with a 
rosette in front and back. The very stylish collar is a full 
stock of white chiffon, drawn quite plain across the front, 
with a wide loop of the chiffon on each side below the ears. 
The sleeves are in mutton-leg shape, tapered to the wrist, 
and turned back there in narrow cuffs covered with white 
moiré ribbon. 

THE FANCY FOR TULLE. 


To return to hats, the novelty in summer millinery is the 
use of tulle, white especially, but colored also, on round 
hats and capotes alike. Rosettes of white tulle alternate 
with others of violet tulle on chalky-white braid hats sur- 
rounding the crown. Tulle and birds are also associated 
for some unknown reason on many hats, chouz, bows, and 
loops of white tulle supporting a bird on the crown, most 
often a snowy-white bird or else one as bluck as jet. Some- 
times only the wings and tail feathers are used amid clouds 
of tulle, while perhaps the head and breast of the same poor 
bird peeps out from similar clouds on another hat. Dotted 
tulle is also very effectively used, and is not quite so perish- 
able as the plain. Parrots’ wings and tails are used by 
Paris milliners on tulle hats that are gathered on wire as 
fine as a thread, and edged with a tiny ruche of tulle. A 
large rosette of white tulle each side of a hat is a founda- 
tion from which start sprays of flowers or stylish aigrettes. 
Small bonnets of tobacco-colored straw are trimmed around 
the crown with tulle chouz of different colors—pink, black, 
green, white, and blue. A black aigrette is in front, aud 
drooping violets in the back. 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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sion, the busy and industrious housewife is attending to her 
annual or semiannual! house-cleaning—a process which must 
come as surely as the spring in all well-regulated families. 
The winter has been an active one, and the well-earned 
holiday is looked forward to with much anticipation of 
pleasure and rest ; but to close one’s house for the summer 
means work, which, if properly and systematically done, 
will repay one in the autumn when one returns to a clean 
house. The first thing to do is to put away the furs, woollen 
clothing, winter gowns, etc. A camphor-chest is a very 
useful article of furniture, in which things can be stored 
with a feeling of the greatest security ; but failing that com- 
modity, camphor should be used generously. Do each piece 
of camphor up in tissue-paper, so that the odor will not so 
soon evaporate, and tie your furs up in newspaper; or, bet- 
ter still, buy at any dry-goods shop seamless cotton pillow- 
casing or tubing ; this can be cut any length, and the clothes, 
brushed thoroughly and folded, can be laid in these bags. 
Tie each end with tape, and pin a label on the package, so 
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WALKING OR TRAVELLING CosTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


that in the autumn, or at any time, 
it will be a very simple matter to 
find any article which may be need 
ed in a hurry. Moths will not cat 
cotton cloth. 

Careful and methodical louse 
keepers have a little book contain 
ing an inventory of everything that 
is put away, and telling where it is; 
e.g. Third story, front closet, top 
shelf—father’s winter overcoat, fur 
lined coat; middle shelf — father’s 
wadded dressing-gown, flannels, etc 

This is a great convenience in 
case of illness or of change of ser 
vants ; it of course takes time, and 
seems trivial and fussy, but it saves 
labor in the end, as any system 
does if properly followed. 

Winter curtains are taken down, 
hung out in the yard a bright day, 
then carefully brushed, shaken, 
folded, labelled, and put in a closet. 
Lace curtains can be washed and 
left rough dried, or can be properly 
laundered and folded, with blue pa 
per between each fold, which keeps 
them from turning yellow. Muslin 
curtains are rough dried usually. 
Shades are taken down, wiped, and 
cleaned, if necessary, rolled up and 
put away. In cleaning house one 
usually begins with the cellar and 
chimneys, which should be swept 
at least twice a year. When the 
house is ready to close, place zinc or 
sheet-iron sereens in each open 
grate; this will prevent the soot 
from sifting down into the room, 
as it is apt to do during the many 
weeks one is away; these screens 
can be purchased at any hardware 
shop or tinman’s. 

The cellar should be whitewashed, 
coal put in its proper bins, wood 
piled up in one corner, the floor 
swept and cleaned, and furnace flues 
cleansed. Be sure to see that all the 
registers in the house are closed 
when the cellar is being cleaned, 
otherwise the dirt and dust and 
smell will penetrate the whole dwell- 
ing. 

The linen-closet needs a thorough 
overhauling at least once a year, 
and now is a good time to do it. 
Sort out all the table-cloths, nap- 
kins, ete., which need mending, and 
if they are good enough to warrant 
the trouble spent upon them, make 
up a bundle and send them to some 
sewing-woman for summer work; at 
the same time re-enforce your stock 
of glass-towels, dish-towels, nap- 
kins, and send them also to be 
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autumn it is next to impossible 
to get any work done prompt- 
ly. After secing that the linen 
is in order, have the closet clean- 
ed, using plenty of castile soap 
and water; then put the things 
back in order. Joollen com- 
forters or down spreads must be 
aired and shaken and rolled up 
with camphor. The carpets do 
not need to be taken up every 
ear, but if it should be done, 
eave them rolled just as they are 
sent home from the cleaner’s un- 
til fall. A good way to bright- 
en up a carpet is to put ammonia 
in the pail of water, dipping a 
scrubbing-brush or broom into it 
in sweeping it. Do not have the 
ammonia too strong.  Insect- 
powder sprinkled all around the 
base-board is a protection against 
vermin ; the furniture should be 
well beaten with a rattan beater, 
and brushed, and covered with 
holland covers. Put a little in- 
sect-powder on the upholstered 
furniture as a precautionary 
measure, Brasses are cleaned 
and done up in newspaper, which 
keeps them from rusting, and 
they will come out bright in the 
fall. Unslaked lime will take 
rust off, and if you wish to pol- 
ish the steel grates use sweet-oil 
and emery-paper. Rub steel 
knives with oil, and do them up 
in paper. Have all the lamps 
cleaned, wicks taken out and 
burned, and burners boiled and 
left spotiessly clean: a stale lamp 
is very offensive. If one has 
many books, or any books, they 
require much care and attention. 
Begin at the upper shelves, take 
one shelf at a time, open each 
Wurre Cura Sruix Bouse. book, close it briskly more than 
once, and wipe it carefully with 
a silk duster. Of course the 
shelves must be thoroughly 
hemmed. There are many poor womenwho washed and dried before the books are put 
are regularly employed as seamsiresses all back, Book-lovers contend, that glass cases 
winter, but who in summer have absolutely are very bad for books; they need the air and 
nothing to do, and who would be very sun just as flowers do, and if shut up air- 
grateful for employment of this sort. It is tight behind doors they get damp, and book- 
also easier for the housekeeper, for in the worms breed in them, 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Corton SERGE Fig. 2.—Monnine Gown. 


RESS. For pattern and description see 
For pattern and description see No, IX. on No. LL. on pattern-sheet Supple- 
pattern-sheet Supplement. ment. 


Large plants which one has had all winter should be sent to the 
florist’s for care, unless there is some invalid friend who would be glad 
to have her room brightened or freshened by their presence during 
the summer. It is difficult sometimes to know what to do with one’s 
dogs, cats, etc., particularly if one is going to spend the vacation in 
travel. Happily that want has been provided for, as there are ladies 
now who take care of pet animals during the summer for a small con- 
sideration. Bedding should not be neglected. The mattresses must be 
aired and beaten, blankets cleaned and put away, and pillows aired: 
Leave the bolsters and pillows on the beds to which they belong, and 
cover the whole thing up with a sheet. Silver is sent to be stored 
somewhere, but if each piece is done up carefully in newspaper it will 
be much brighter when unpacked. Nothing in the way of food should 
be left in the house, and no matches; if by chance there are any, put 
them in a tin box. Rats and mice often make much mischief with 
matches. All pots, pans, and kitchen utensils must be left clean. It 
is most discouraging for a cook to come into a new kitchen and find 
nothing fit to use. Tliis lower part of the house should have the care: 
ful eye of the mistress upon it. If left to the servants, the most im- 
portant things are left undone. 

Trunks are put away in a closet, and should always be wiped out 
carefully before they are closed, and the key of each trunk should be 
tied on to the handle. Everything will, of course, have to be cleaned 
in the autumn, but if the house is clean when it is closed the work in 
the fall is just half as hard as it otherwise would be. 
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VOICES. 


BY RUTH MeENERY STUART. 


KNOW | is, des like you say, sir, 
Pa'lized an’ half ‘stracted an’ blin’, 
An’ maybe de voice dat I hear is 
De .win’ when jt comes thoo de pine 


I can’t 'spute no white pusson’s knowledge, 
I don’ know de hows nur de whys, 

An’ when I hears heavenly voices, 
Dat seem like dey comes f'om de skies, 


I don’t fret myself wid book questions; 
I listens ter ketch eve’y note, 

An’ ef a bird plays me harp music, 
Don’t s’picion de shape of is th’oat. 


De katydid, closet to my shoulder, 
I knows he des saws wid ‘is wings, 

But when de Lord sends ‘im ter cheer me, 
He sets in de vines an’ he singa. 


He sings songs I half disremember, 
An’ all of mammy’s ole hymns 

She used ter hum whiles she was washin’ 
Right onder deze same ole tree limbs 


De katydid he must o’ listened, 

Avsettin’ above in de tree, 

Caze all o' her same very clunes, sir, 
He comes an’ he sings ‘em ter me 


An’ even de brook dat's all dried up, 

Dat used ter run down f'om de springs, 
De katydid mixes its tricklin’ 

Right in wid de songs mammy sings 


An’ often she'll stop in a measure, 
An’ I'll hear ‘er dip down ‘er clo’es, 
An’ wring ‘em an’ bat ‘em an’ shake ‘em— 
All keepin’ good time as she goes. 


Yas, I knows de katydid’s music 
Ain't no mo'n shuffling o' feet, 
But dat nuver hindered ‘im learnin’ 
Ter sing other folks’s songs sweet 


De ole pine-tree over my cabin, 
Dat’s growed thoo a hole in de shed, 
I knows it’s all blighted an’ knoticd, 
An’ half of its needles is dead. 


I know whar de thunder-bolt struck it 
Its heart is split open an’ bare, 

An’ folks say de spiders is tuck it 
An’ swung dey gray webs ever’ where 


But when de night win’ passes thoo it, 
An’ all de plantation’s asleep, 

It sings me some heavenly promise 
Dat ‘minds me I’m in de Lord's keep 


Dey ain't a dry twig ur a needle 
jut sings its purticilar note, 

An’ even de holler dat’s blasted 
Seem like it turns inter a th’oat 


Yas, I knows I's pa'lized an’ blinded, 
An’ half ‘stracted, des like you say, 
An’ co’se I ‘ain't got education 
Ter splain all my comforts away 


So when a ole bumble-bee fetches 
Some story "bout when I was young, 
Dat I done forgot, ‘cep’ in snatches— 
I don’t make ‘im show me ‘is tongue 


1 don’t ax no impident questions, 
But listens ter ketch eve'’y note, 
An’ when a bird sings me harp music, 
Don't s'picion de shape of ‘is th’oat 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruon or “ Macteon o Dane,” “ Wurre Winas,” “ Youanper,” 
“Tur Srnance Apventuses or a Puarrow,” ero. 


« 
CHAPTER XLI. 
HUSBAND, WIFE, AND FRIEND 


Ww HEN Jess went up to Battery Terrace, and asked if 

the schooimaster were at home, she was at once shown 
into the front room; but nevertheless she paused at the 
half-opened door; for she pereeived that Allan, up by the 
window, was pacing to and fro, apparently in great agita- 
tion, while he looked from time to time at a letter be held 
im his hand, Then, when he became aware of her presence, 
he said, hurriedly, and in something of a broken voice: 

**Is't you, Jessie? Ay, ay, you're always at hand to help 
when there is trouble. And you'll look after Barbara—lI 
cannot imagine where she has got to—but you'll find her, 
and tell her I had to leave for Glasgow by the four-thirty 
train. Read this letter, Jess—read it—did you ever hear 
anything so pitiable?” 

He handed her the double sheet of paper, and abruptly 
turned away towards the window. It was strange to find 
the usually stern and proud schoolmaster so bereft of self- 
control, Then her eyes followed the feeble, sprawling ca 
ligraphy that rambled across the blue pages 


“ Guaseow, 48 Hamenton Staeet, Terspay Moanixe 

“Dear OLD Cuap,—This is my last message to you. I'm 
done. And yet it should be a message of congratulation ; 
moriturus te saluto; I heard from Tom Dallas all about 
your wedding; and just about the same time I read your 
quarterly article, and I called out to you ‘ Bravo!’ in a fit of 
coughing, and drank your health in a table-spoonful of doc 
tor’s stuff. But did not I always say it, when we were at 
college together, that you were one of the strong ones, one 
of the lucky ones? and now that ‘ you've taen the high road, 
nnd I've taen the low road,’ all I can send you as a legacy is 
my share of the grand things we used to talk about and 
purpose doing. 

* Last night, in the middle of the night, in the darkness— 
with just a wee bit blob of red light at the tip of the gas 
burner—I made these verses ; and I thought them fine; for 
through the gloom I could see the dear old island, and the 
running seas all round it, and the white skies. Fine enough 

* Begun in Hauree’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 
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I thought them ; ‘to mak a bod 
lying alone in the dark and thinking of what you'll never 


t,’ almost, when you're 


see again on this earth. Here they are: 


‘In Colonsay my heart remains !— 
Colonsay, ah, Coloweay ! 

My weary heart that went from me, 

And fled afar »crovs the sen, 

Where the wild guile are fying free 
By Colonsay, ah, Colonsay ! 


‘And bere am I with many pains; 
Colousay, ab, Colonsay ! 

The heavy tvotfalis in the street 

Scarce heavier than my polees beat ; 

The louring heavens the house-tops meet ; 
Colousay, al, Colonsay ! 


‘The people traffic in their gains; 
Colonsay, ab, Colonsay ! 

Dear God, this is my only cry, 

Show me but once before I die, 

The long white sands—the silver sky— 
Colonsay !—loved Coloweay ! 


But now when I look at them—as you will be looking at 
them—in the cold and unsparing daylight—I can see well 
enough what they are: not an atom of spunk in them—no 
more than there is left in myself—nothing but a sick, tired, 
aimless ery. And yet what l’ve been thinking is: If my old 
chum Allan Henderson would only say to himself—‘ Mir 
triiumt : ich bin der liebe Gott.’ Do you understand, Al- 
Jan? Will you take me to Colonsay ?—there’s the question, 
with its bold face of brass. ‘The doctor talks about ‘Torquay 
—he might as well talk about Terra del Fuego; I've neither 
the means, nor the strength, nor the desire. My old grand- 
mother, the last of the stock, she still pretends to have faith 
in drugs and nursing; but I’m far past all that. No, there's 
only one thing left me to wish for in this world: and if you, 
my old friend, would come through to Glasgow, and if you 
would take me down to Greenock, and carry me on board 
the Dunara Castle, and maybe you would go as far as Colon 
say with me, and help me. out there, and lay me down on 
the sands, so that for a few minutes I could see the clear 
water again, and the white clouds, and smell the peat-reek 
coming along from the cottages—ay, just for five minutes— 
then 1 would lie down and shut my eyes, and trouble no one 
any more. You need not think 1 am any Weight to carry 
now; and you were always the best of us at the gymnasium ; 
you would have nothing to lift along the gangway but a 
rickle o’ banes. Will you do it, Allau, iad—for the sake of 
old times—and let me shut my eyes in peace—” 


She did not need to read any further; she knew what had 
been demanded of him; she saw how all the old comrade- 
ship was calling upon him to respond to this piteous cry of 
despair. 

**Well indeed I am sorry for the poor man,” said she, 
gently; but he broke in upon her in an excited sort of way. 

‘They're often mistaken—the doctors are continually 
mistaken,” he said. ‘‘ Consumption is especially deceptive; 
I've known most remarkable recoveries. And who can tell 
—if 1 could get poor Alec taken away back to the island air 
—and the sweet milk and potatoes—and hearing his own 
tongue spoken around him—” 

**But just now, Allan,” said Jess, timidly regarding him, 
“ your duty lies nearer at hand—” 

And then, with her eyes auxiously watching him, she told 
him in a roundabout way of what had happeved. At first 
he hardly seemed to follow her, so intently was his mind 
preoccupied with that pitiful sick-bed in Glasgow; but at 
length be got to understand that some incomprehensible 
mistake had been made, and that Barbara bad actually been 
arrested, and was now locked up in one of the police cells. 

Yes, yes, it is as you say, Jessie,” he answered her. ‘‘I 
cannot go to Glasgow. We must look after Barbara first, 
and get her out of this extraordinary mishap. And will 
you come down to the police station with me, Jessie—you 
seem always to know what is the best thing to be done.” 

She assented at once; he went and fetched his cap; and 
together they left the house. And even now he said some- 
thing about the Glasgow train—showing that certain of his 
thoughts were still drawn away towards the dim sick-room 
and Tis dying friend. Then, by some effort of will, he 
seemed to recall himself. 

‘*Tell me, Jessie, what this frightful blunder is all about: 
what is it they acetise Barbara of stealing?” 

‘* It’s a blouse in tartan silk,” Jess made answer; ‘‘and I 
can see very well how the error may have arisen. For Bar- 
bara was speaking to me several times about that blouse; 
she had a great fancy for it; the Royal Stewart it was, and 
very pretty in the silk; and if she had asked them to show 
it to her again, and if she was getting other things, then 
what more likely than that it might have been dragged away 
by her, sleeve, and might have slipped off the counter, and 
fallen on the floor—” 

“It is simply inconceivable that she should try to steal it 
or want to steal it!” he exclaimed. “Simply inconceivable! 
Even if it were in her nature to covet and steal, where could 
the object have been? She has had everything she could think 
of—nothing grudged her—why, it was only yesterday that 
I was asking Mr. McFadyen if I could commute my life-in- 
surance policy just to leave her a little more free in her ex- 
penditure. She is fond of finery—we all of us know that; 
and fond of appearances—well, who was ever blaming her? 
It always seemed to me a pe! kind of thing to see her deck 
ing herself out—a kind of childish vanity that was harmless 
enough; and there was no one checking her and finding 
fault with her, so that she should take to secrecy or under- 
hand ways to appease thisinnocent craving. Jessie, it is not 
believable! If she had come to me I would have bought the 
silk tartan blouse for her, ay, even if I had to sell the half 
of my books.” 

“Poor girl!” said Jess. ‘‘To think she'll haye to be in 
that terrible place for two whole weeks yet befSe she can 
be proved innocent and set free!” 

hey went down through the town; and Jess Maclean had 
got into a way of regarding the passers-by furtively and sus- 
ay ae if wondering whether they knew. it was not 

ike Jess; but she seemed already to feel that some black 
shadow of disgrace hung over her and hers, no matter what 
the jury might say. And she did not talk much to Allan; 
these present events were wo serious, too tragic, to admit 
of idle gossip, or even of make-believe professions of assur- 
ance and confidence. 

Jess and her quiet and simple straightforwardness had 
found favor in the eyes of the Superintendent; when she 
and her companion entered the police station, he at once 
called a constable and bade him conduct the visitors through 
to the cells. The warder’s wife also proved to be friendly ; 
as soon as she had gone along the narrow corridor, and 
turned back the beavy bolt, it was clear that she meant her 
espionage to be entirely perfunctory; while Jess, with just 
as little mind to be a spectator of the meeting between hus- 
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band and wife, remained with her, trying to frame an in- 
different sentence or two. Allan advanced into the cell 
alone. 

And yet there was no wild scene: Barbara did not spring 
to her feet and rush into her husband's arms, eager to see! 
shelter there from all the perils that encompassed her, Nay, 
when she saw who this was, she rather cowered away from 
him, until he went forward, and sat down by her, and took 
her hand in both of his. 

“This is a sad affair, Barbara,” he said to her, gently, 
*‘but we will soon get you free, and no great harm done. 
And did you not tell the McLennan’s people they were mak- 
ing a mistake? Or maybe it was this way—maybe you 
were frightened—and not — so quick with the English 
as the Guelic—and very likely they would put a wrong con- 
struction on your confusion and alarm. But I will point 


‘ all this out to Mr. Grant; you were bewildered for the mo- 


ment, no doubt; and not ready with an explanation in Eng- 
lish—” 

She appeared hardly to listen. 

*' Is Jessie there?” she said, in a low voice. 

‘She is just outside the door—with the woman that has 
the keys,” he answered her. ‘ But ~ can tell me any- 
thing you like, Barbara—they are not hearkening—” 

‘* | want Jess to come in,” she said. 

He rose from the bench and went to the door. 

** Jessie,” he said, * will you go to her? She wants you. 
And you know better than I what to say.” 

For a second Jess Maclean seemed to hesitate; it was like 
an intrusion between husband and wife; but the next mo- 
ment she had stepped into the cell, while Allan shyly lin- 
gered without. 

** Now you'll be of better heart, Barbara!” said she, cheer- 
fully. ‘* You'll be of better heart now, with your husband 
come to stand by you.” 

** He was not so angry as I expected,” the girl responded, 
without — eyes. 

* Angry? ho thought he would be angry? Who gave 
him the right to beangry? That is a fine thing to think of! 
Are we angry with any one that has a slate fall on him 
from a roof—or that is knocked down by a runaway horse?’ 
Angry because of an accident! It is hardly a time to be 
angry! No; but I am sure of this,that he is very, very 
sorry,as we all are; and every one of us will be doing our 
best to make amends to you, Barbara, when once we have 
got you set free, and the sooner that hour is here the better!” 

Barbara remained silent for a little while; then she said, 
in an undertone, 

** Will the people be coming into the Court when there is 
the trial?” 

‘*| suppose so,” said Jess, doubtfully. 
will ask 
likes,” 

‘*And they will be looking at me?” said Barbara, with a 
kind of shiver. ‘Jessie. could you be with me? Would 
they let you do that? Could you come and sit with me?” 

* If there’s any one to be by your side, it ought to be your 
husband—” 

‘‘No, no—you, Jessie!” she said, hurriedly. ‘*You. 
Could you come here for me, and go into the Court with 
me, andstay by me? Iam frightened, Jessie—and the people 
will be staring; but if you were with me, it might be dif.- 
ferent—a little different. And did you say any one that 
liked? Any one? Mr. McFadyen, maybe?” 

‘And if he did,” said Jess, warmly, ‘‘ be sure he would 
come as a friend!” 

* Ay, him—but there might be others—there might be 
others not so friendly—others may be glad to see you in 
such a position.” She glanced towards the partly opened 
door. “Jess,” she said, in a whisper, ‘‘do you think— 
Ogilvie—will be among the people in the Court?” 

And Jess also glanced quickly towards the door; happily 
she could hear that Allan was talking to the warder’s wife 

‘**I wonder at you, Barbara!” she said, under her breath. 
“It is not of Ogilvie you should be thinking at such a time!” 

Some few minutes thereafter Jess Maclean and Allan left 
together; and there was little speech between these two— 
there was none at all on the part of Jess, indeed, for her 
Jatest interview with Mr. Grant, the solicitor, had aroused in 
her certain strange misgivings that for the present at least 
she kept resolutely locked away in the unconfessed recesses 
of her mind. But as they crossed over by the railway 
station, there was some slight disturbance—one or two lag- 
gard travellers hurrying to the ticket-office, the half-past- 
four train for the South being just about to start. 

‘* Poor Alec MacNeil!” said the schoolmaster, in an absent 
kind of fashion. ‘‘ But I will telegraph to him. And if 
everything is going well with Barbara, then maybe after all 
I'll be able to run through to Glasgow, and see if I cannot 
get him taken away to his beloved Colonsay.” 

And Jess—whose first thought was ever and always for 
him who was at this moment her companion, and for his 
lonely life—that now seemed to be lonelier than it had ever 
been before—Jess said, in quick communing with herself: 

‘* A good thing. For if this matter goes ill with Barbara 
—if the worst should come to the worst—it will be some 
distraction for Allan that from time to time he must needs 
keep thinking of his distant friend.” 


‘I’m not sure; I 
Ir. Grant, but I think any one can come in that 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE PLEADING DIET. 


Dark and sinister rumors and exaggerations of rumors 
went flying through Duntroone with regard to the unhappy 
young woman now under arrest ; and while the friends and 
acquaintances of Mrs. Maclean indi af scouted these fa- 
tuities, they nevertheless rather refrained from looking in 
upon Jess and her mother; to offer sympathy in present 
circumstances might prove to be invidious; on the other 
hand, when the verdict of acquittal had been pronounced, 
they could come forward to tender their congratulations 
without reserve. The little widow said nothing, but she 
was well aware of this temporary desertion ; occasionally, 
when she thought nobody was by, a tear would trickle down 
her cheek ; and the small well-worn Bible that she kept in 
the back parlor now frequently took the place of the coun- 
ty paper. Once, when she had been summoned across the 
way, she left the volume open on the table; and, when she 
had gone, Jess slipped round to see what passages her mo- 
ther been communing with. These were the verses that 
caught her eye: ‘‘ Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
forsake me not when my strength faileth.... For mine ene- 
mies speak against me; and they that lay wait for my soul 
take counsel together,... Saying, God hath forsaken him: 
persecute and take him; for there is none to deliver him. ... 
O God, be not far from me; O my God, make haste for my 


help. 
Not that all her neighbors held aloof. One morning Long 
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Lauchlan, the shoemaker, called, stepped into the parlor, 
and, unasked, took a seat. 

**I am sorry, Mrs. Maclean,” said he, in English,“ for the 
trouble that has come upon your niece Barbara. Ay, I was 

ist fearing something of the kind might happen. For when 
ver father’s funeral was getting near to the cemetery, at 
Knockalanish, there was a black collie ran right across the 
road in front of us; and we couldva put down the coffin 
from our shoulders to chase after the dog and get him killed ; 
and when we came out again we could not see the beast any- 
where; and more than one was saying, ‘ Well, until that d 
is killed there will be ill-luck for the family of poor Donal 
Maclean.’ That's what they were saying; and that is what 
has come about. But we must jist do for the best; and it’s 
me that’s wishing to help ; and when the poor lass is brought 
to the trial—well, I would like to be a witness to character.” 

** You, Lauchie?” 

“ Ay, me,” continued Lauchlan, detecting no surprise in 
the widow's tone. “And you would be astonished, Mrs. 
Maclean, if I was telling you the proportion of Rechabites 
there is to the people of this country-side. And do you not 
think that out of the fifteen jurymen there will be three or 
four Rechabites?—ay, and mebbe the chancellor of the jury 
himself? Then they will see me—and I hef been made a 
Guardian of our Tent—I am an office-bearer.” 

“I'm sure I'm glad to hear of anything that keeps you 
from the whiskey, Lauchlan,” said the widow, absently. 

** Me!—Mrs. Maclean!—the whiskey?” ejaculated Lauch- 
lan, sorely hurt. ‘‘I wonder you would say that! Mebbe in 
former days I might tek a glass when they were hard at me 
and forcin’ me to it; but now—now—ah, me, my old friend, 
I wish I could get ye to understand what a perfect heaven 
upon carth the strict teetotalism is! It is so, indeed! Aw, 
but it’s sweet, sweet, to rise in the mornin’, and there’s no 
thirst in your throat, and there’s no fearful seeckness in your 
inside, and your head as clear as a bell; ye must try it—I'm 
sure ye would be thanking me if ye’d only try it, Mrs. Mac- 
lean.” 

*Haud your haverings!” said Jess, breaking in angrily. 
‘‘My mother’s as temperate as any one in Duntroone, and 
far more than most.” 

But Lauchlan shook his head in a despairing way. 

** She doesna belong to the fold yet. There’s ahlways the 
fear of backsliding. I hef myself seen a bottle standing on 
that very table now before me. And at the wed4ing—there 
was sad doings at the schoolmaster’s wedding—I sah the 
glasses and the bottles spread out; fearful—fearful,” 

‘* We've a great many things to think of at present, Mr. 
MacIntyre,” said Jess, sharply. 

** Ay, jist that,” responded Lauchlan, with good-natured 
acquiescence, and he rose from his chair. ‘ Ye'll not forget, 
then, Mrs. Maclean, that I'll be a witness to charagter, if the 
Jawyers want me. Ye see, I’m in an official poseetion now. 
And there’s sure to be some Rechabites on the jury—mebbe 
the chancellor himself. Well, good-by to you; and to you, 
Miss Jessie; and I am hoping there will be good luck at the 
trial, in spite of the black dog that ran across the funeral 
at Knockalanish.” 

But the one friend who at this crisis stood indefatigably 
and assiduously by them was distinctly the town council- 
lor. Mr. McFadyen, eager, important, restless, buzzed 
about the little parlor, and hurried along for consultation 
with Mr. Grant, and hurried back; and all his talk was as 
of one learned in the law; he fairly astounded the women 
with his display of legal knowledge: about the precogni- 
tions of the witnesses—the warrants for citations—lists of 
articles labelled and to be produced—service copies of in- 
dictments—pleas admitted in bar of trial—objections to rel- 
evancy of the libel—and so forth; and Mrs. Maclean, if she 
did not quite, or even half, understand, was at least pro- 
foundly grateful for his intervention and championship. 
Jess, on the other hand, silent and watchful, began to sus- 
pect that a good part of this brave magniloquence was used 
as a cloak of concealment. He could not, for example, be 
brought to give them precise details of the story told by 
McLennan the haberdasher. He would rather come back to 
the mere mechanism of the trial; and, above all, he would 
insist that neither mother nor daughter should go to the 
Court-house on either of the two days. 

“What could you do?” he said, addressing himself espe- 
cially to the widow. ‘‘ The Pleading Diet in particular is a 
mere matter of form. Barbara will simply have to say she 
is Not Guilty; and then she will be taken back to the cells, 
to await the real trial. There'll be no jury for you to look 
at, to see if there might be a friend or two amongst them. 
And forbye that, Mrs. Maclean, I’m sure ye would just be 
shocked and distressed beyond measure at the common- 
place, ordinary, businesslike character of the whole pro- 
ceedings. You would think the people so heartless. And 
so they are, and necessarily so; the law is a machine, of 
cogs, and wheels, and levers; and it turns-out this, or turns 
out that, without caring a straw. Dod, I tell ye the fellows 
can sign away a poor creature’s life just as if it was a barrel 
o’ raisins—” 

**Mr. McFadyen,” said the widow, ‘‘ where will they put 
my poor lass?—where will she be, when she comes before 
all the people?” 

Mr. McFadyen was silent for a second, and his face burned 
rel; none the less he was equal to the occasion; he managed 
to answer her without mentioning the word ‘‘ dock.” 

**Oh, well, Mrs. Maclean, it’s this way,” he said. “‘ She'll 
be in what you might call the well of the Court; Mr. Grant 
will be there, and the Fiscal, and the Sheriff-clerk at the 
table; and if she is in a kind of pew by herself, you see that 
is like the jury—they have boxes for themselves along one 
side of the central square. It’s the Sheriff who is the big 
man—he is up on the platform—” 

‘She'll not be in a prison dress?” asked the widow, with 
troubled eyes. 

At this the councillor laughed, strenuously and stormily. 

“Prison dress!” he said. ‘‘ In the eye of the law she is as 
innocent as you or me! Prison dress indeed! The only 
prison dress ye're likely to see about anywhere in Duntroone 
the now is the over-all Johnnie Stevenson has for saving his 
clothes up on the links; and indeed an angry man at golf is 
the better of some such covering, when he’s striking and 
smashing half the county of Argyll into the air.” 

At length the morning arrived on which Barbara was to 
appear in Court for the first time; and at an early hour Jess 
stole away up to the house in Battery Terrace. During 
tliese past few days she Imd been in the habit of paying 
hidden little visits, especially at such times as she thought 
the schoolmaster was likely to be absent, so that she could 
sce that things were being properly looked after. But on 
this occasion, when she had finished with the maidservant, 
she sent word to Allan to apprise him of her being there; 
and as soon as he had made his appearance the two of them 
set out together, making down for the town. And very 
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speedily she discovered that her companion was bitterly im- 
patient over the law’s delay. 

** What is the object of all this tomfoolery?” he demanded. 
‘* The prisoner should be allowed to plead ‘Guilty’ or ‘ Not 
Guilty’ when the first declaration made; and the case 
brought for trial directly—or with a fair time for getting 
the witnesses together. Just think, Jessie, of these duys and 
days going by; and poor Alec MacNiel in his lonely lodg- 
ings, wondering why I do not come for him. Of course, I 
could not tell him the real reason. He would “ believe 
such a story. Do you remember, Jess?—he was ing 
me of being one of the lucky ones! Ab, well; perhaps some 
night he may fall asleep; and when his eyes open, they may 
find before them shores whiter even than the shores of 
Colonsay—” 

‘* Allan,” said Jess, after a moment, “could I not be of 
some use? Could I not go through toGlasgow? My mother 
knows the Captain of the Dunara Castle very well; and if I 
could get your friend that is so ill taken as far as Greenock, 
then 1 am sure he would want for nothing in the way of 
kindness.” ’ 

* Ah, no, no, Jessie,” he said, hastily. ‘‘ That is where I 
would like.to be myself—giving poor Alec a last chance; 
but you—you must be here—we could not be without you 
here; when Barbara wants anything done for her, it is you 
that she asks for. And I do not wonder—I do not wonder.” 

They were now nearing the Court-house; and as Jess 
Maclean's quick and apprehensive scrutiny told her that 
there were certain idlers gathered about the entrance, scorn 
and black hatred burned in her heart, and were only too 
visible in her eyes as well. 

“The dolts!” she said, between her teeth. ‘‘ Have they 
no work to do, that they must come to stare at a poor crea- 
ture in distress!” 

But the schoolmasier took no heed of these people—no 
more than if they had been empty wheelbarrows and pick- 
axes cumbering the highway. He went by them unnoticing; 
he ascended the wide, hollow-sounding stone steps; he 
entered the lofty, bare -looking hall, and took one of the 
nearest seats, making room for Jess beside him. Here, also, 
two or three spectators had assembled; but they were mostly 
strangers; for the rest, Lauchlan the shoemaker had come 
along, in his Sunday clothes; and from one of the farthest 
back benches the elfin eyes of Niall Gorach glowered and 
twinkled. 

At this moment the well of the Court, the dock, the wit- 
ness-box, the jury boxes, ard the raised platform on which 
stood the Sheriff's chair of office and his desk—all these 
were as yet empty; the business of the day had not begun. 
And it may be said that the appearance of this provincial 
hall of justice did credit to Duntroone ; the pewlike benches 
and the wood-work generally were of polished and shining 
pitch pine; the walls and roof were bright and clean ; there 
were tall and well-proportioned windows looking both to 
the south and west; and if most of these windows were 
dimly blinded over, at least one of them gave a view of the 
clear outer world—beyond the roofs of the huddled houses 
was visible the distant azure sweep of Ardentrive Bay, 
above that again were the sunny slopes of Kef¥ara, and over 
these the pale blue mountains of Mull, those of them that lie 
about Loch Speliv and Loch Don. 

But presently this one and that of the officials began to 
come iu, making for their accustomed, places by the central 
table: the Sheriff-clerk, the Procurator-Fiscal, the agents, 
and the like; while Peter McFadyen, after a final word with 
Mr. Grant, slipped into the pew next the dock, taking his 
seat by the side of Allan Henderson. Jcss was trembling a 
little. She seemed to know that the eyes of the people be- 
hind her were directed to a certain door in front of her— 
over by the corner of the hall ; and she also was listening for 
footsteps. What the lawyers in the well of the Court were 
doing mattered nothing to her. She was half afraid to find 
Barbara appear. Would there not be some terrible re- 
proach—someé accusation. even—in the mute glance of the 
prisoner? For they had received this poor lass in charge, 
when she was left destitute out in the far island; and was 
this what they had allowed her to come to? 

Then her heart stood still. The red pine door at the cor- 
ner was opened. A policeman led the way. Next came 
Barbara; and at the first glimpse of her Jess thought she 
looked fearfully ill; but was it not that ber eyes, grown 
accustomed to the gray twilight of the cell, were partly 
blinded by this unexpected glare? She followed obediently, 
and was directed into the dock; and if, during these few 
yards, she had managed to take some brief and shuddering 
survey of the people assembled, it was done so swiftly as to 
escape notice. Her eyes appeared to be fixed on the ground 
as she passed in to occupy the chair awaiting her. She re- 
mained with her head bent down. She seemed to pay no 
attention—to make no effort to understand all this that was 
going on in Court; the various formalities—the questions 
put and answered—the businesslike, half-apathetic conver- 
sation between the prosecution and the defence. 

But of a sudden the strangest thing occurred. Her eyes 
must have been wandcring a little, however coweringly and 
fearfully; they must have been attracted to the window 
that gave a view of the shimmering blue sea, and the yellow 
slopes, and the pallid azure mountains of Mull; and to this 
poor imprisoned creature a sight of the far hills was as the 
sound of the Alphorn to the Swiss soldier in the Strassburg 
trenches. She uttered a piteous little cry. Involuntarily 
she stretched forth her hands, and she would have risen 
from her seat and made in some wild way for that vision of 
the shining free world without. 

“Let me go!” she exclaimed, in a panting, half-choked 
voice that thrilled those who heard. ‘‘ Ob, let me get out— 
let me go!” 

Jess could not reach her; Peter McFadyen was bewilder- 
ed, and knew not what to do; it was Mr. Grant, her agent, 
who stepped quickly across from the table, and put his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

** Be still—be still now!” he said, in a low and persuasive 
voice—for the Sheriff, in all the severe majesty of wig and 
gown, had had his attention attracted by this slight disturb- 
ance, and was now regarding the prisoner curiously. ‘' We 
will do our bést to get you out. Indeed, ind we will. 
You must just sit quiet, and attend to anything that may be 
asked of you. And when you are called on to plead, you 
know what you have to say.” 

And so she withdrew her hopeless eyes from the warm 
splendor of that outer world; she sank into her seat again; 
and resigned herself to what was going on. But she did not 
seem to comprehend, any more than hitherto, what that was; 
and they did not bother her very much; when she was called 
upon to plead ‘‘Guilty or Not Guilty,” she succeeded in 
uttering the two words required of her, and these were forth- 
with recorded by the clerk. By-and-by the policeman at 
the end of the dock opened the small door and intimated to 
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‘ 
her that she was now to leave; his brother officer, who had 
been standing just behind her during the proceedings, pre- 
pared to follow; and thus escorted the prisoner moved away 
out of the sight of ber friends, disappearing down the nar- 
poe stone staircase communicating with the yard and the 
cells, 

Jess and Allan Henderson descended together into the 
front street. 

“ Jessie,” said he, ‘‘do you not think I might go through 
to Glasgow now? You see how-aimless all this routine ts: 
and there is nothing further to be done until the jurv trial 
—when they will pronounce her innocent, and set her free. 
I can be of no use. On the other hand, the cry of a dying 
man rings in one’s ears—an appeal from a death-bed is not to 
be thrust aside.” 

‘*Poor Allan!” said Jess. ‘I can see how you are torn 
two ways.” She hesitated fora moment. ‘ But maybe— 
maybe it would be safer for you to ask Mr. Grant. He 
might wish to consult you. Then if there’s nothing more 
to be done about the witnesses—then you might hurry 
through to Glasgow, and at least show to your friend that 
you were not heartlessly neglecting him.” 

A stealthy step came following her; she was touched on 
the arm. 

“You need have no fear,” whispered the crouching Niall 
Gorach; and he spoke eagerly in the Gaelic tongue. ‘‘It is 
I that will get her out of the prison this night. As sure as 
the Good Being is above us, I am telling the truth. And 
the Selma—the Selma will be leaving the North Quay at 
eight o'clock to-morrow morning, for Tobermory and the 
onter isles; and will you be there to take your cousin down 
into the cabin, so that no one will see her?” 

Jess turned to the loose-witted youth, 

** What cantrip is this now, Niall?” said she. It was no 
time for folly; and yet she could not bring herself to speak 
harshly to the lad. E 

But already Niall had left her side; he was making across 
the highway towards Long Lauchie—towards Lauchlan the 
regenerate and respectable, who was walking solemnly home- 
ward in his Sunday clothes. 

(To BE ConTINUED.] 
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Mrs. W. C. W.— As your expensive black traneparent material is prt). 
ably mouseeline de sole, it will look well accordion-pleated, on the 
bhick silk lining, then cut ont square in front, lining and ontside alike. 
Trim with a band, some white lace collar shaped to fil the square open- 
ing, or clse have merely deep points of white gaipure lace falling as epau- 
jettes on fall sleeves. If you do not use a collar, have white guipnre in- 
sértion with a pointed edge around the square neck. If you object to 
white, use black insertions and lengthwise bands of black moiré ribbon. 

A. M. 8.—Do not strap the over-ekirt, and do not line it, Let the sides 
and back fall easily as they are meant to do, making them too ample to 
stretch out of shape. 

*“ Wipow.”—Make your black lawn dress with gathers at the belt in 
front and back, while the top is narrowly tacked lengthwise. Have a 
turned-over collar of the lawn donbled, and bishop sleeves with cuffs 
matching the collar. Make a nearly straight skirt of four breadths widely 
hemnied. Wear a belt of black faille ribbon. Such a dress may be lined 
or not with coarser black lawn throughont. 

M. P. C.—Your sample is not appropriate, Use your brown serge skirt 
as it is with a waist of checked brown and white taffeta, or some prett 
foulard silk. Then bave a garcon de café jncket of serge if you can pence | 
your skirt, or else of tan whipcord or covert coating. See the modei for 
this waiter jacket in Bazan No. 18, 

i, M. I.—When not wearing your bonnet or a soft Alpine hat on the 
cars, you might use a black lace scarf on the head or one of knitted wool, 

Fiascke.—In Bazan No. 16 find on page 821 excellent models for 
some of your dresses, Make the white serge like the “ White and 
Black Silk Gown,” using black satin ribbon and butter-colored insertion 
for trimming. Make the old-rose silk dress like the “Sammer Sik 
Gown" with a black chiffon waist and revers of satin matching the silk, 
with other trimmings of black lace. The pink and pes, - combina- 
tion is good. Drape your brown moiré skirt high on the left sideas an 
over-skirt, or open the left side, if too narrow, on a velvet lower skirt. 
Have a velvet waist to wear with it made like the bolero basque from 
Worth, ilinstrated lately in the Bazan. Do not buy your cloth dresres 
until the autumn materials are on sale. Perhaps you can rearrange the 
lace dress like the contracte dress shown in Bazar No. 20. If you decide 
to have a black peau de soie, find a model aleo on 821. Use white 
figured taffeta with chiffon trimmings for the wedding gown, and wear a 
talle veil. Don't make this dress until antamn styles are decided. Your 
lingerie outfit is moet ample. Have the white surah dyed cerive for a tea 
gown and a matinée. Do not use it for lining the taffeta. Do not men- 
tion wedding gifts, especially not in protest. Your mena is a very tempt- 
ing one. 

4 Sunsontneer. —To have a rose pabgouns in ection use perfectly 
fresh, rather underblown specimens. ick on a dry warm afternoon, be- 
fore the dew begins to fall, and remove all the petals from the flowers, 
Cover the bottom of the jar about an inch deep with ordinary cooking 
salt. Over this spread rose leaves, pressed down lightly with the hand, 
until there are two inches ay” of petals, Over this pat, if you have it,a 
thin Iasyer of home-grown lavender, freshly gathered and free from 
moistare, breaking in the stéms as well as the blossoms; it bloome from 
early June to September, so there can be always a little of it to add to the 
roses. Over every layer must be sprinkled the merest trifle of a variety of 
sachet powder—white rose, heliotrope, ylang-ylang, jasmine, geranium, 
frangipanni, altogether rather lees than a small table-spoonful, and the 
same quantity of the best powdered orris root. ree or four inch-bits 
of white gi should be well bruised before adding. A suspicion of 
Nepau! mask is added to every layer; two grains of it are sufficient for a 
season's gathering of rose leaves. The merext bit of grated nutmeg and 
powd cloves can be put in, less than a quarter of a small saltspoon, 
and a few little sticks of cinnamon thrown in are also an imprevement. 
Next vinegar and camphor must be added, but not in such quantity as to 
be apparent ; their purpose is to act with the salt in bringing oat the odors 
and in preventing mould and decay. leaves will turn black and an- 
sightly, but do ngt therefore imagine that the pot-pourri is not as it 
should be. Cover the layer with unglazed cotton wadding cut to fit, and 
then build on es pe after layer the same way, until the jar is full, which 
may take severa to plieh. The first layer of salt is heavier 
than the succeeding ones; half an inch is sufficient for the rest. Care 
mnaet be exercised not to have a preponderance of the odors of camphor, 
vinegar, or powders, an pl p Hy most be guarded against ; 
the roses are to be the main dependence and the basis of the odors. 

Jane.—Make your black grenadine with a belted waist of lengthwise 

nffs on a fitted lining, or else like the Crépon Gown with Moiré Sarh il- 
ustrated on e ai of Bazar No. 17. Use either white lace or em- 
broidered batiste for the sleeve trimming. Have your wood-work all 
match, if possible—your mantel should surely match the other wood- 
work. Ifyou decide upon cherry, furnish with terra-cotta. Your parlor 
will be pretty in oak and dull biue, or in cream aud gold with yellow 
upholstery, and either will blend well with the colors in your hall and 
dining-room. 

utive.— We cannot undertake to give information on private personal 


matters, 

E. R.—See the illustration of a panier dress in Bazar No. 18. Yon can 
make a pattern of the drapery by experimenting with a piece of founda- 
tion muslin. upon a skirt hung on a dress form until you get the right 











effect. 

J. A. B.—A cover of green velours or velvet cut to the shape of the ta- 
ble top and embroidered in gold with the mentees of the clover leaf will 
be pretty and appropriate. You might have yellow cushions for your 
window-seat, with white India silk curtains, looped high, or, instead of 
the curtains, hang a nice portiére. Your dress questions will be answered 
elsewhere. 

Porm.—We are unable to place the quotation you give. 

Ev.iorr.—It is difficult to answer your question. Circumstances may 
justify Mr. Blank in his course of action, though the period you mention 
eee | certainly seem an extremely short one. Appearance at places of 
amusement so soon after bereavement is of course bad form, but whether 
it may not be good sense is an open question. 

O.p Scssoaiser.—Your best plan is to write to the Representative and 
make an appointment; men in official position in Washington are so 
fally engaged it is almost im ible to see them otherwise. Don't at- 
tempt to accent the name; it is always an affectation. 
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MULL OR ORGANDY COMMENCEMENT GOWN TRIMMED 
WITH LACE, 


PINK DIMITY GOWN. BATISTE OR NAINSOOK GOWN WITH SATIN RIBBONS, COTTON SERGE GOWN WITH ERAID. 


MODELS FOR GRADUATES’ COMMENCEMENT GOWNS AND SUMMER COTTONS.—{Sex Pace 425.) 
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JESSE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


fqHE old room was full of brown shadows, traversed in 

l one broad lane from the high window by a beam of 
sunlight and transmuted into airy gold—gold that fell in a 
warm flood over a young child there till the fuzz on his lit- 
tle head was gilded to a halo, and all the pearly lustre of 
his lovely flesh was brought out in intense values against 
the thin hands, hard worked and ridged with purple veins, 
and the dark and withered face of the woman that held him 
wtween the two older women who bent towards him with 
outstretched arms, faces that would never know the bloom 
of youth again, but which a higher sunshine overlaid with 
something lovelier than youth—the glow of delighted love, 
love almost compensating sorrow. ‘‘I told you,” the little 
dark creature who held the baby cried—** 1 always told you, 
sister—I told you forty years ago, w'en we took Jesse in, 
that the room was full uv angels!” 

Angels—the little cherub in the sunshine there, the three 
old women? Well, at any rate, ministering spirits all. For 
even the sunbeam that burned away the shadows and brought 
out the sparkle and the glow, and made the baby reach for 
it and laugh in it as Asenath held him up—is it not written, 
‘*He maketh his ministers a flaming fire”? 

But forty years ago Asenath was not an old woman. 
She was just turned of twenty-five, and full of health and 
strengih. And Ann and Drusilla were scarcely ten years 
her seniors, They had none of them any beauty; but 
Asenath's eyes had the tender and pathetic look that you 
find in the eyes of dumb creatures, and with the precision of 
her features and the clearness of her dark skin they gave 
her a certain quality that in her elder sisters’ eyes was akin 
to beauty. Uncouth and ungainly, they asked no favors for 
themselves, but they were always marvelling why Asenath 
had no lovers. And they felt as if the reproach had been 
removed from them as a family when Jesse Miner began 
to come home with her from evening meeting. And as 
Asenath ran in, after a brief lingering at the gate, with a 
light in her eyes and a quick color in her dark check, it 
seemed to them the young men must be blind. 

**I do’no’ ’s we need ter be so tickled becos Jesse Miner 
hez a pair uv eyes in his head,” said Ann, in the confidential 
darkness when Drusilla had blown out the lamp. “All 
the world knows he don’t amount to a row o’ pins—the 
gawm!" 

‘* Ann Eliza!” said Drusilla, severely. 
you know, he may be your own brother!” 

‘*Sakes alive! I guess Asenath ‘ain't no call to take the 
first thet stands up to her. A crooked stick’s crooked, end 
o’ the woods or beginnin’. An’ thet’s wut I shell say to her.” 

He's the likeliest uv all thet’s kep’ company ‘ith her.” 

“Who's ever kep’ company ‘ith Asenath, Drusilla?” 

‘Now, Ann Eliza! You forgot Silas Burns?” 

“ Brought her ‘crost the mounting oncet w'en he hap- 
pened ter be comin’ her way.” 

‘He come ter the door nex’ day, you know.” 

‘Ter bring her mitting she'd dropped in the chaise,” 
said Ann, tucking the side of her pillow into the back of her 
neck. ‘ Dear knows, Drusilla, I'd be glad ter have Asenath 
take her place in the world along uv the other merried 
folks. But I don’t b'lieve she'd better herself none ‘ith 
Jesse Miner. An’ 1 shell say so. He hain’t no gumption. 
Lie ain't the leastestest grain forehanded.” And she yawned, 
as though a burden were off her mind. 

‘I don't see w'at makes you so sleepy,” complained 
Drusilla. ‘‘Fur my part, my eyes are jest stenell back. 
I've got all stirred up thinking uv Asenath. The moon- 
shine on the wall there’s set me thinkin’ how she'd look in a 
w'ite Swiss— I s’pose we could mavage a w'ite Swiss for 
one’t, sister?” 

‘Fur oncet? I sh’d think you wuz ‘lottin’ on Asenath 
merryin’ more’n oncet!” 

An’ then ef ‘twuz June, an’ the w'ite rose wuz blowed 
out—" 

“There! You go ter sleep, Drusy!” 

‘It's the moon or sunthin’. I uin’t sleepy one mite, Ann 
Eliza.” 

‘Waal, I be, then.” 

“I can't go ter sleep ‘ith them whipperwills a-whoopin’ 
out there in the wood.” 

**Piddlesticks end! Ef you ‘ain't got anything more’n 
whipperwills ter keep you awake you'd better lay low. 
There, now; good-night.” 

But the moon sifted all her silver slowly across the dark 
old room; and in the middle of the night came a whisper: 
‘* Ann Eliza—sister—be you awake?” 

‘Of course I be—now!” 

“You ain't goin’ ter say anything hend’rin’ ter Asenath?” 

‘Oh, say your prayers, Drusilla, an’ go ter sleep!” 

**T said ‘em hours ago. I guess [hed acat-nap. But she 
doos seem so happy now—” 

**How'll she seem a year from now ef she merries thet 
poke o’ moonshine? Show! It seems ter mek me scringe 
to think on it. I sha’n’t be act'lly forrerd about it, Drusy 
—there’s many a hole in the skimmer—but I sha’n’t mek no 
promises. You git ter sleep now, or you'll be down sick; 
you know you will, Drusilla Parker! You can’t stan’ this 
sort o’ thing. Now you speak agin to-night, an’ I'll git up 
and fetch you a bowl o’ thoroughwort tea!” And under 
that threat Drusilla subsided into silence and slumber. 

The poor little women! They had grown up and passed 
their prime with no love but each other's; and, like tides in 
narrow channels, their affections had intensified. It was just 
as hard to Ann Eliza as to Drusilla to say a word that might 
wound Asenath, who was their sole treasure. heen | never 
caressed her; they never praised her; they never called her 
love-names; they simply adored her. All that they were 
not they fancied that she was. They nourished a smoulder- 
ing indignation that she did not seem to others as she did to 
them; and they had an infinite tenderness for her in their 
hearts, which wus all the more tenderness because they were 
so powerless to create any vivid happiness for her. Poor 
Drusilla’s anxiety only made her the more helpless. ‘She 
sort o' hovers Asenath, the way a hen hovers her chicken,” 
said Ann Eliza. 

Aun Eliza herself did nothing of the kind. Her heart 
might be bursting with love or sorrow, she did not know 
how to giveasign, And Asenath could never have told from 
Ann Eliza's grim countenance whether she approved of 
Jesse Miner and his intentions or otherwise. 

“Intentions!” said Ann Eliza. ‘Intentions o’ what?” 

“‘Merrying Asenath,” said Drusilla, primly, and with a 
world of satisfaction. 

“‘Merrying! He darsn’t. Hez he got anything ter merry 
with? Don’t he live fum hand ter mouth? Hez he got a 
home ter put her in?” 

“* He—he could live here,” said Drusilla, in an eager whis- 


* W’'en, fur aught 
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per, and with an imploring gleam of her large pale watery 
eyes. 

Ms Drusilla! W’en you know it’s more’n we kin du ter live 
ourselves!” 

**You wouldn't spile Asenath’s chance fur thet, now, 
would you, Ann Eliza?” said Drusilla. ‘I'm sure I'd be 
willin’ ter give him half my sheer uv w'at there is. An’ we 
might fix up her rooin «Jittle—” 

** Drusilla—I'm supprised at ye! 
call modest.” 

Drusilla’s ready eyes overflowed. But her heart remained 
undaunted. ‘An’ 'twould be good ter hev a man in the 
house. You can’t deny it, Ann Eliza, whether its modest or 
not. Folks thinks jest twicet ez much of yer ’ith a man in 
the house.” 

**I don’t care w'at folks thinks,” said Ann Eliza. 
a man’s one thing, an’ a rag baby’s another!” 

Possibly it cost Ano Eliza something to maintain this 
mood of mind towards Jesse, when she really felt a pang of 
gratitude that he saw Asenath with a lover's eyes. She could 
not help a certain liking herself for the dreamy, kindly, shift- 
less fellow. Her eyes followed Asenath tripping with a 
light foot about the house, and a mist would swim across 
them as she said to herself: ‘‘ 1t wouldn’t be so light arter a 
leetie. It would be ez heavy ez ber lieart.” But whether 
she could not bring herself to destroy Asenath’s pleasure, or 
was letting things drift to a positive obstacle, the affair was 
taken out of her bands by Providence, when Jesse, as light 
and vacillating as a piece of paper in the air, was attracted 
by the pink-and-white prettiness of a new-comer, and flut- 
tered away from Asenath and attached himself to Lureny 
Weaver. 

If it hurt Asenath, she made no murmur. It is true the 
smile was gone, but there was neither sigh nor droop nor 
wistful melancholy ; there was perhaps a trifle more erect- 
ness as she went about the few duties of the old rooms, that 
had never been finished, and whose sides, once sheathed in 
spruce, had taken on with the years the brown tints that 
gave them an air of warmth iv wintry days and of shadowy 
coolness in summer ones, and that in dark and rainy weather 
were hardly Jess dismal than the inside of a tomb. Many a 
draught did those shrunken boards Jet in, making necessary 
all the fire that could be kept in the chimney-place, for 
which they gathered and brought in themselves the sticks 
from the wood-lot adjoining their little garden, where now 
and again a good neighbor gave them a day’s cutting, or 
where Asenath went out and swung her sturdy young arms 
to good purpose on the slender stems and saplings. She 
had plenty of time to rest afterwards while sitting at the 
knitting with which they kept body and soul together ; for 
all that they had in the world to depend upon was their 
half-dozen hens and the hive of bees, the wood-lot, and the 
little garden where Drusilla pottered in the early mornings, 
and part of which Ann Eliza spaded up for a few vege- 
tables. ‘‘ It’s good for me,” she said to young Mrs. Morse. 
** The old brown earth that brought us forth ain't goin’ back 
onus. She gives us more’n her increase w'en we ain't afraid 
uv handlin’ her. I hope the time won’t never come that I 
can’t raise my row 0’ surse. Though I’m free to confess the 
*tater-bugs this year 'd take the patience outen Job. Drusy 
she likes ina’am’s old damask-rose, an’ her pinks an’ balsams; 
an’ Asenath’s a real yarb-doctor with her beds o’ mint an’ 
balm an’ sage an’ ‘isop an’ the catnip, leastways so much uv 
it ez the cat leaves her. It’s real heartenin’, the good biling 
bow! o’ yarb tea she'll make afore bedtime some nights w'en 
we feel ez ef we must bust out an’ do sunthin’.” 

‘* Anybody 'd think, ter héar you talk, Ann Eliza,” said 
Drusilla, when Mrs. Morse had gone, ‘* thet we didn’t hev a 
good het drink w’enever we want it.” 

“Waal, du we?” asked Ann Eliza. ‘‘ How many dabs o’ 
honey kin we spare fum the take in the course o’ the year? 
I ain’t makin’ no bones about w’at the hull township knows.” 

**Mebbe they don’t,” pleaded Drusilla, as if with a dim 
idea that they couldn’t, if only Ann Eliza said so. 

“* P’r’aps they don’t say, ‘Them girls don’t hev much uv 
anything but porritch, ’xcep’ they kill an ole hen, or take an 
egg w’en there ain’t no sale for eggs.’ But I calk’late they 
sense it. "Ain't the seel’ctmen let us off fum taxes allus? 
There ain’t no disgrace in bein’ pore. I do’no’ but it’s a 
disgrace ter be anything else.” 

“I should like ter hev ove plastered room in the house,” 
still pleaded Drusilla. 

‘I feel ter be thankful we've got a room at all. 
everybuddy, Drusy, hez a house an’ Jot, anyway.” 

“Jesse Miner hain’t!” said Drusilla, with something like 
triumph at last. “‘ He must be feelin’ rich ter throw away 
a good home an’ a house an’ lot for Lureny Weaver's face.” 

**He never hed the chance ter throw ‘em away, Drusy. 
You ‘ain’t forgot Mis’ Morse? ‘ W’y didn’t you take Jesse 
Miner, Asenath? sez she. ‘ He ’ain’t never ast me,’ sez Ase- 
nath. Mis’ Morse ain’t much fur mindin’ her own business. 
* Waal,’ sez she, ‘ you’re well shet uv him, Asenath.’ An’ 
Asenath looked her square in the face—it done me good— 
‘I don’t like ter hev you-talk so, Mis’ Morse,’ sez she. 
‘ Jesse an’ me's jest ez good frien’s ez we ever wuz, an’ I’m 
giad he’s got such a smart little wife,’ sez she. ‘She's real 
clever,’ sez she. ‘An’ I hope they'll be happy,’ sez she.” 

‘“*T don’t,” said Drusilla. 

** Waal, I’m so glad he’s outen our cup! I'd as lieves he'd 
be happy ez not,” admitted Ann Eliza, as she snapped her 
knitting-needles. ‘ There! I must hyper ef I want ter git 
this sock done. I guess thet’s long enough.” 

“They most gener'lly allus like ‘em long,” murmuged 
Drusilla. ‘‘I wish ’t they’d pay us money, ’stid uv kind—” 

** Waal, Drusy, I’ve heered say poor folks must be glad uv 
a whippin’,” said Ann Eliza. 

Notwithstanding Ann Eliza's brave assurance, she kept an 
eye on Asenath. And if Asenath was not aware of that, 
she was aware, and half-resentful, of Drusilla’s pitying tones 
and fluttering hands and agitated apprehensiveness. But 
she stepped about with a song when any one was within 
hearing, had her usual light word for the chance comer, 
went to evening meeting, and came home with her face 
shining. 


You—you ain't w’at I 


* An’ 


It isn’t 


One night she didn’t come home. Mr. Morse stopped to 
re | that Jesse Miner had had a fall from a ladder been 
killed, and Asenath was staying with his wife. 

ale and 


It was the next morning that, with a face very 
set, Asenath came into the hous with a little bundle in her 
arms. She sat down on a low seat by the fire, and carefully 
opened the shawls that wrapped a tiny scrap of a baby. 

‘It’s mine,” she said. And there was a look of infinite 
sorrow and of infinite rapture in her eyes. 

** Asenath Parker!” cried Drusilla. 

“Its mother died this mornin’,” said Asenath. ‘‘ There 
ain’t nobody ter say yes, high, or no about it. Mis’ Square 
Brown hez promised a quart o’ milk a day fur him ‘tel he kin 
eat wut we du, An’ he’s goin’ ter call you Aunt Ann an’ 
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Aunt Drusy, an’ me jest Asenath. An’ that’s all there is 
about it.” 

‘But, Asenath,” murmured Drusilla, ‘‘ w’en we ‘ain't got 
enough ourselves—” 

“The birds o’ the air ‘ll pervide. I guess he’s ez much 
consequence as a sparrer. "Tany rate, here he is, Drusy,” 
said Asenath, with gentle decision. 

With which Drusy began to cry. ‘‘I declar’,” she said, 
‘*it don’t seem exac'ly—respectable. Three single women 
—an’ a baby in the house—” 

‘*Lureny made the nighties—he’s got three,” said Asenath, 
taking no notice of the tears—‘‘ an’ two pin-blankets. An’ 
there’s one o’ my flannel petticoats w'en he’s bigger. An’ 
Mis’ Square Brown ‘ll save her boy’s things to make over 
fur him, an’ glad ter do it, w’en Billy’s growed out uv ‘em.” 

**1 s’pose he'd ’a’ hed ter go on the town,” said Aun Eliza. 

“ There ’ain’t ben no talk of Jesse’s a-goin’ on the town,” 
said Asenath, with dignity. ‘‘His mother giv’ him to me 
afore she died. No talk atall. You hold him, Aunt Ann, 
bend warm some milk. He sucks it down like a little pig 
a'r on 

And as the diviner’s rod finds the hidden water streams, 
so the touch of that little morsel of humanity stirred the 
fountains of Ann Eliza’s heart. 

‘* Folks 'll talk so,” whispered Drusilla. 

‘* What in the Jand ’ll they Say?” asked Ann Eliza. “This 
child was Lureny Miner's. An’ now it’s mine. I've tuk 
and adopted it. An’ ef they git anything ter say outen that 
they may. Its mother was a pleasant little creetur. I 
didn’t bear her any grudge thet she got Jesse away from 
Asenath. She did a good day's work for Asenath.” 

** Waal—w’en he’s growed there'll be a man in the house,” 
said Drusilla, reaching a hand to catch the ‘‘ far-off interest 
of tears,” with a wistful light on her face. “1 du hope he'll 
live ter grow up. Doos he favor Jesse any? Lemme look. 
W’y, Ann Eliza, he’s jest ez perfec’ ezadoll! Thet his foot? 
Jest see—that toe—an’ the little pink nail—this little pig 
goes to market—it warn’t no harm my doin’ thet, Ann Eliza? 
My, ain’t he pink! An’ them eyelids—they’re like wax-work 
—how long afore they open ’em? Ob, Ann Eliza! he’s 
openin’’em now! They're like little blue beads—oh, see him 
wink! W’y, Ann Eliza, I seem ter love him a’ready!” 

**T thought you would,” said Ann Eliza, grimly, and mak- 
ing haste to cover him up. ‘‘ But he’s the livin’ image o’ 
Lureny.” 

* Lureny’san angel in heaven,” said Asenath, coming back 
with the milk. ‘‘ An’ ef he’s the image uv an angel in hea- 
ven, he’s all right!” And when alone in bed, with the baby 
on her arm, in the middle of the night, Asenath felt that 
even in this world there is a balm for every hurt. 

When Mrs. Morse came in, « day or two afterward, Ase- 
nath was in the garden, and did not see her. But she re- 
ported that Drusilla Parker was just beside herself over that 
baby they'd taken. ‘‘ The idee uv them three women takin’ 
another mouth ter feed, w'en dear knows how they fill their 
own!” she said. 

‘It’s like three birds in a nest taking another,” said the 
doctor's wife. ‘* Well, it beats me!” 

‘I suppose,” said Mrs. Squire Brown, ‘‘ they trust in God. 
Some folks feel all right when they have God on their side.” 

Still, the consensus of opinion in the little town was that 
the Parker girls ought to be dealt with for their folly. The 
next thing you heard they would be on the town them- 
selves, and taxes were high enough now, goodness knew. 
And if anything befell them, like the burning of the house, 
or like a land-slide that should sweep off their wood-lot, it 
would show what Providence thought of them for a set of 
simpletons. 

Providence, however, appeared to think well of them, if 
that was indicated by the condition of things. Indeed, the 
very people who deprecated their action most took it in 
hand to help Providence out. The village carpenter re- 
shingled the roof for them without any charge, and declared 
that baby was a baby. ‘‘It done me good to see the store 
them gals sot by him,” said the carpenter. “ But, sakes, you 
take a houseful of women anyw’eres, an’ put a baby down 
in the middle uv ‘em, an’ they'l! all be on their knees a-wor- 
shippin’ in no time.” The » bathers dropped in every other 
day to see how the boy was getting along, and told his wife 
he wished they’d been the same sort of fools the Parker girls 
were when they took that boy. Mr. Morse himself felted 
them a whole winter's supply of wood. And although Mrs. 
Morse and the doctor’s wife retained their opinion, aud kept 
on the lookout for the evil that was to come of such my 
they made the way as easy as they could by sending in 
many a dainty for the baby that the baby couldn’t touch, 
gnd that of course no sensible people would allow wasted. 

As for the boy himself, he kicked and cried and crowed, 
and took up life as if he had a perfect right to it, coming 
soon to be a great rosy blue-eyed baby who knew his rights, 
and knowing dared maintain, and who was the occasion of 
a perpetual ecstasy for the three women, to whom he brought 
the first real happiness of their lives. When he bad his buth 
in a keeler before the fire, splashing for all he was worth, 
while the drops showered about him glistened like sparks in 
the firelight till the sunshine falling through the room dead- 
ened the blaze and glorified baby and waterdrops together, 
“Oh, wouldn't his pore father an’ mother like to see him!” 
Asenath would exclaim, as if Lureny might be an angel in 
heaven all she would, but there were heights of superior 
happiness with this boy; and she would look up to Aun 
Eliza and cry out, “ Oh, sister, the room seems full of an- 
gels!” As for Drusilla, if the baby sneezed, she started; if he 
coughed, she walked the floor wringing her hands; if he cried, 
she cried too. When Ann held him on her shoulder, with 
the little head cuddled beneath her chin, all the mother in 
the elder sister ached with joy. Asenath let them do as 
they would with him in the daytime, but in the night she 
had him all to herself. Indeed, Drusilla walked the floor 
when there was no occasion for anxiety other than that of 
giving pleasure to Mr. Baby, who found motion exhilara- 
ting, and a tireless charioteer delightful, much to the detri- 
ment of the knitting, if not to the child; and she presently 
would dispute the possession of him at night so longingly 
that Asenath yielded, and, as the last best gift that could 
be bestowed, let Drusilla have the inestimable satisfac- 
tion of his companionship. But not so fast! In the occult 
way given to babies, little Jesse knew that he belonged 
to Asenath; and he had his own opinion, whether of her 
soft shoulder and Drusilla’s bones, or of her mother-ten- 
derness and supporting care and Drusilla’s cager fussiness, 
and waking in dead of the dark he would put up his lit- 
tle hand and explore the territory of the face beside him; 
and if the nose there were a goodly promonotory, he lapsed 
into contentment and sleep, for it was Asenath ; and if it 
was a formless little bunch, he roared lustily, for it was Dru- 
silla; and then Drusilla was fain to yield him to his rightful 
owner before peace could be restored. 
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‘That child the Parker Te took has got the croup,” said 
the doctor’s wife to Mrs. Morse, “and got it bad.” 

“"T would be a mercy ef— Waal, 1 guess I won't saylt.” 

“‘No, I wouldn’t. He may grow up to be a sorrow to 
them, but if he died now it would kill them every one, the 
doctor says. Drusilla’s fluttering and flapping round like a 
turkey-hen with her wings dropped. Ann Eliza's the only one 
that’s got her head level. Asenath just ran out of the house 
and up into the wood-lot when the doctor said it was croup. 
What those three women without a cent to their names 
— to cumber themselves— But there; it’s no use talk- 

ng.” 

**They du seem to git a sight uv comfort ith him, though,” 
murmured Mrs. Morse, ‘‘ w’en all's said.” 

‘What will they get if he turns out like his father?’ said 
the doctor's wife. ‘‘ What will they get if he turns out 
bright and they can’t do anything for him? It's a sea of 
trouble they launched out on when they took that boy. I 
don't know,” said the doctor's wife, poluhian the corner of 
the table with her handkerchief; ‘ sometimes I almost wish 
I'd taken him myself.” 

**T hain't no hankerings thet way,” said Mrs. Morse. 

But Asenath bad run up into the wood-lot to see if some 
fresh thoroughwort leaves were aboveground, the unfailing 
household remedy,her soul trembling aud faint with terror,but 
her feet flying. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, out of the overflow of the 
wild trouble in her heart, as she sank over the first little tuft 
she found, ‘‘don’t take him away! You mustn't take him 
away! I’ve hed so little! I haven't ast fur anythiog other 
women mostly has. But you gave me the child—out o’ free 
grace.” If her thought was that a king does not take back 
his gift, it was expressed no further. But her gaze sought 
the sky above through the leafless branches, and was arrest- 
ed there, as if she had never seen it before, by the great 
friendly head of the mountain that rose over the wood, 
clothed in a purple cioud, and with all its dim remoteness 
that made it a part of the sky, yet seeming to bend, as a 
cloud fell away and a broad wave of sunshive swam over it, 
with some fresh and personal revelation to her. The soul 
within her heard a voice; she could have declared that some 
vast smile beamed upon her. She sprang back through the 
garden and into the house. ‘ Oh, be is goin’ ter live!” she 
cried. “1 jest know it!” 

** Not,” said Anu Eliza, giving the soul of her foot no rest, 
*‘unless we keep them ‘ere stones het ter mek steam ‘ith fur 
him ter breathe, an’ bev the onion syrup swallered every ten 
minutes.” 

Drusilla meanwhile was hanging up patch -work quilts 
over every door and crack and cranny to keep out the 
draughts, foreseeing an occupation for the spare hours of the 
rest of her life in renewing these tapestries, and beautifying 
them with fresh designs. 

** | deelare,” said the doctor's wife, when Asenath carried 
the child up to see her after his recovery, rosy and splendid 
and glad at ull be saw, ‘he is a sunbeam in the house. I 
could find it in my heart to envy you, Asenath Parker. I 
don't know what the doctor and I were thinking of not to 
take this child—without a chick of our own.” 

** You couldn't, you know,” said Asenath. 
to me.” 

Yet in reality the good doctor’s wife would have been the 
last to rob the Parker girls of their content in this child, who 
waxed so strong and hearty and was so bright and dear that 
now they felt as if he were a marvel out of heaven, and now 
fvlt us if they themselves had made him. From the moment 
that he first thrust his little toe into his mouth, and, indeed, 
from an earlier moment than that, he was not only an un- 
failing source of joy, but he was the unfolding of a series of 
delightful surprises. When he reached for tne spool stuck 
fast on the tip of the scissors, if they had seen the human 
race itself developing the use of the earliest band of all, it 
would not have been more of a wonder to them. When he 
first babbled his swee: babblings, they saw the soul escape 
the bondage of animal control. When he stood alone, the 
earth, you might say, had, all unaware, a more solid founda- 
tion. When he walked, a man was born. Not that they 
recognized any of this; but they had the experience of it, 
and their lives and their hearts were so enlarged; for to these 
lonely women the whole human race and its happenings 
came in this boy. 

Not that they were in the least aware of all this—Dru- 
silla, who had become the child's bond-slave; Ann Eliza, 
who had suffered him in the first instance for Asenath’s sake; 
Asenath, who had had no choice in the matter. They did 
not even know that they were happier because of the child. 
They knit a little more closely, Drusilla rising before the sun 
to make time with a clear conscience for her new log-cabin 
patch-work, or the wild-goose flight, or whatever seemed to 
be the last work of beauty and art in the exquisite work- 
manship that gave her all the satisfaction of artistry. They 
made the boy’s pprridge a little richer than their own; they 
spared for him now and then a cake of honey from that sent 
to the store; they saved the top of the milk for his potato 
with salt and pepper. And Asenath took him into the gar- 
den with her when, she attended to her herbs in the summer, 
and frolicked°with iim in the snow in the winter; and the 
necepted whateVer was given to them for.him in the spirit 
with which they would have given as much to others, the 
case being reversed, The future of no crown-prince was 
looked forward to with more interest than little Jesse Miner's 
was. When he had his curls cut, they all shed tears, and 
divided the precious crop among them. When he wore his 
first trousers, it was an event in their lives—Drusilla’s man 
in the house rose above the horizon. When he went to the 
district school, Asenath felt that she had sent him out into 
the temptations of the world, her lamb among the wolves. 
When he learned to swim—ah, what agonies they endured! 
What lovely twilights they had teaching him old hymns, 
a before his bedtime, hearing his prayers, going into the 
vedroom to see if he slept, shading the lamp with thin fin- 
gers through which the flame fell rosily, or lifting the wet 
rings from his forehead with a heart full of something like 
rapture. How long he used to be saying the prayers, some- 
thing later, when he did not want to go to bed, and would 
kneel by the fireside repeating every psalm and hymn of 
them all, the good women fearing to interrupt or cut short 
the devotional spirit! How soon he learned that he could 
coax the weak Drusilla to any indulgence ; that bis aunt 
Ann was the power in the house; that Asenath was his soul’s 
self, and her hand was on the gates of heaven! 

‘*A boy that is goin’ to be President,” said Aunt Ann, 
‘‘must be willin’ ter go ‘ithout ginger-cakes.” 

**I'm not goin’ ter be President,” cried the boy. “I'm 
goin’ ter keep store, an’ buy a silk gown for my Asenath.” 

* Not goin’ ter be President!” piped Drusilla. 

** My father warn’t President—” 

*‘Oh, your father!” said his aunt Ann, with a tone she 
couldn't keep out of her voice, stricken with remorse as he 
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lifted his pained and wondering eyes. ‘‘1 shouldn't ‘a’ said 
it,” she reflected. ‘He'd orter think his father was the 
angel Gabriel, an’ thet he’d orter be just like him.” 

the years went on, and the little fellow kept the poor 
Parker girls in the current of the race. Every one called 
them the poor Parker girls, for every one expected their ad- 
venture at some time to break their hearts, and wondered 
by what privations they lived and reared the boy. What- 
ever the privations were, there was never a murmur heard. 
On the contrary, deep was their sense of blessing when the 
boy, big enough to pick up chips, to go berrying, to help 
shape the garden, to spare their time in running errands, 
added to their material comfort and their store. Something 
was their sense of triumph, too; for they knew, as well as if 
it had been said to them, that the whole world—their little 
world—prophesied evil of the way the Parker girls were 
bringing up that boy. ‘‘Jest a spiled child ef ever there 
wuz one,” Mrs. Morse complained, and most of the rest ech- 
oed. ‘Ef you'll believe it, they ax thet boy ef he'd like ter 
sor some wood, an’ ef he’d rether they’d stay ter home, an’ 
wut he wants to do bime-by about the garding. ‘They ast 
him—I heered ’em—ef he didn’t want ter go ter meetin’! I 
vow ter man, it struck me all uv,a heap! W’y it’s dretful! 
The nex’ thing my Esek ’}] be wantin’ me ter be perlite ter 
him about goin’ out an’ diggin’ the path!” 

“1 don’t know,” said Mrs. Squire Brown, ‘“‘why they 
shouldn't. He's got rights like a human being. He’s going 
to be a man, not a slave. Perhaps it gives him self-respect ; 
and self-respect ain't bad to have. I'd do just so with my 
Billy, if his father—” 

“ Waal, it’s a pity,” said Mrs. Morse. ‘‘He’s got the 
makin’ uv a man in him—a harnsome long-legged feller, 
ef he is lean’s a hen’s forehead. But w’at du them gals 
know bout bringin’ up aman? They're jest makin’ him so 
toppin’ you won't be able ter tech him ‘ith a ten-foot pole. 
This ’s the best piece uv cloth I’ve put scissors inter sence 
I ben tailorin’.—No; fur my part I’m on the side o’ the cen- 
turion. He said, ‘do this,’ an’ be doeth it, an’ ‘ go there,’ an’ 
—oh, them gals’ |] hev a master afore they know it.” 

‘*Love never spoiled nobody,” said Asenath, when she 
heard the village report. ‘‘I do’no’ nuthin’ about bachel- 
ders’ wives, but ef all old maids’ children wuz like ourn, the 
world ’d be a good place ter live in!” 

She was quite right. With his gayety, his courage, his 
health, his sweet caressing ways that were food to famishing 
hearts, Jesse as a boy gave them all the rapt content that 
Jesse us a baby did. It is true Asenath shed a secret tear 
when she gave him a room to himself and woke in the night 
alone; and another when she found a razor in his bureau 
drawer. It seemed to remove him so. She had a forefeel- 
ing of the day when she should resign him to some other 
woman—she who was not his real mother. ‘“‘I am,” 
she cried to herself—‘‘I am the mother uv his sperit, an’ 
thet’s the only real thing there is about him!” Still 
there was a good deal of the unreal about him that was 
very attractive—if the white forehead, the flush upon the 
sun-tanned cheek, the golden shock of curls, the eyes that 
were like gleams of blue heaven, were unreal. As for Dru- 
silla, she regarded him with fatuous devotion. She looked 
forward to the time when he should go courting as to a new 
lease of life. He was the hero of a thousand romances in 
her silly dreams over her patch-work and her knitting. Aud 
when Ann Eliza got him a place in the store, with a regular 
weekly stipend, and when presently he began to come home 
later on two evenings of the week than on others, and to 
make himself fine again on a Sabbath evening, Drusilla felt 
that fate was accomplished. 

Alas, it was! Jesse had yielded to the common lot; he was 
in love; and Ann Eliza and Drusilla and Asenath were in 
eclipse. Only in eclipse, as Ann Eliza felt; Drusilla’s wor- 
ship was all so unselfish, it did not signify to her; but in 
Asenath’s affection was a personal note: she found it hard to 
yield to Sally Long all that made life worth living, whether 
she was the brightest girl in school or the swiftest hand in 
the straw shop or not. Asenath looked at her askance; but 
she never said a word to show she knew such a gir! lived; 
and her silence was a barrier that Jesse could not break 
down; he could not bring himself to hurt Asenath, even for 
Sally’s sake. 

But one day Sally came into the garden where Asenath 
was gathering herbs. 

“‘T’ve brought you some bulbs,” she said. ‘‘ Miss Jetters, 
she give ’em to me. She’s the boss of our room. An’ they’re 
lilies of Jerusalem. No, no; you've got to take’em!” And 
then the girl faced her. ‘* And you've got totake me! Tell 
me, tell me, what’s the matter!” she said, with her two hands 
on Asenath’s stooping shoulders, looking straight in her eyes 
with great, sweet, burning brown eyes of her own. 

**I—I—L.can’t,” half sobbed Asenath—‘‘ I can’t give him 
up to you!” 

“He's mine now!” cried Sally. ‘ For ever and ever mine! 
I'll give your part back to you twice as good. You shall 
have me #06, And, oh, I'll be a good girl to you!” And 
all in a moment they were in each other's arms, crying with 
joy, and just as suddenly straightening themselves with 
shame. 

‘*She’s a brazen thing,” said Ann Eliza. But even Ann 
Eliza was not proof against the golden glance, the honeyed 
smile, the loud clear brilliant voice, the ready hand to pick 
up ber stitches, the strong young arm that took her up the 

ath to the meeting-house. And presently the busy, laugh- 
pe breezy Sally was as important a factor in their lives as 
esse. 

‘‘They might jes’ ’s well be merried now, an’ live here,” 
urged Drusilla. 

**The’ ain't no hurry,” said Ann Eliza. 
likes a home uv their own.” 

But it was long and slow waiting for the young people 
and sweet-hearted, sympathetic old Drusilla. Jesse must 
give his aunts a certain amount of his pay; and it was but 
a small sum he could lay by for the future; and he was 
ashamed that the new home should be bought all of Sally’s 
earnings, or that his wife should go on working in the shop. 
But Sally was not. And Sally carried the day at last. 

And what a day it was! It seemed to the three little wo- 
men as if it crowned their lives. Asenath had the wedding 
up in the wood-lot, with the great purple head of the moun- 
tain like an altar with its own high-priest above them, And 
the three little women went back alone to the house into 
which Jesse came more than twenty-five years ago, when 
they were young, or felt so, and out of which he went leav- 
ing them bent and old and withered and brown, and wrinkled 
with many lines. And Drusilla put away the pale blue 
shawl that Sally had given her, smoothing it out with deep 
content; and Asenath crept off to the burial-ground ; and 
Ann Eliza set a sponge of bread to be baked and sent over 
to the new house. 

But Jesse did not go far; every morning and every night 
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they saw him; he did their chores, attended to their com- 

; he was all a son could be. And then, after a while, 
Sally left the shop, and a baby came—not any more a mira- 
cle to the young father and mother than to the old foster- 
aunts; and when it presently drooped, like a frail lily-bud, 
and died, hardly more of a grief. Other babies came, and 
doctors’ and ty one bills, and more funerals; and times 
were hard with Jesse, and hard with the old aunts too. 
Drusilla’s fingers had grown so stiff and knobby she could 
knit no more; and they felt themselves fortunate when they 
found two other old women to take in and board, makin 
both ends meet once more that way, in spite of the doubts of 
the community concerning that new departure. And one 
summer the town was full of typhoid, and among those that 
went was Jesse. 

There was notimeto mourn, “I shell see him soon, any- 
way,” said Aun Eliza, and shed no tear, although her soul 
was sore for Asenath. But Drusilla sat with a drop always 
falling over her helpless hands. ‘* The house is dark, the 
house is dark,” she said. Asenath was over every day and 
all day long and half the night with Sally, till Ann Eliza 
came and led her home. She knew what the loss meant 
for Asenath. ‘‘It seems ez ef we'd hed ’most more’n our 
sheer,” was the furthest that she could bring herself to say, 
but with a dry sob that might have broken her heart in two. 

*“No,” said Asenath; “we couldn’t. Shell we receive 
good at the hand of God and shell we not receive evil? 
Ever sence I remember waking up in summer mornings or 
looking out on winter nights | have loved Him. 1 do’no’ 
but I’m glad ter give Him sunthin’. Where Jesse is it is 
more beautiful along o’ Jesse.” 

‘“‘T sh’d ’a’ thought Asenath ’d ’a’ taken on more about 
Jesse’s death, Mis’ Brown,” said the second Mrs. Morse. 
‘*She don’t seem ter hev a mite o’ heart. Mis’ Morse, his 
fust wife, used ter say so, an’ 1 guess she wuz right, though 
she wasn’t gener'lly allus right. But then, the senses o’ the 
old do git blunt, an’ it ‘ll be our turn nex’.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Mrs. Squire Brown, a feeble old saint 
by this, ** that Asenath knows she has had great happiness—” 

** An’ hez got tereven up. Waal, mebbe. But’s fur’s I 
go | like less knowin’ an’ more feelin’. Look at Sally Miner 
there. She's just wastin’ away to a shadder, an’ her baby 
not three months old, W’at’s goin’ ter come uv thet baby 
passes me! . It ’ll take all there is, he says, to pay the debts. 
I don't s‘pose Asenath ever went a journey in her born days. 
But it sort o’ seems ter me, w’en Sally's gone, she'd better 
take thet child down ter the Litthe Wand’rers. You an’ I be 
too old ter du fur other folks’s children now, Mis’ Brown.” 

But there came a night, not long afterward, when Asenath 
took a pamey. She was with Sally. They had long since 
finished all there was to say concerning the liitle baby, whom 
Sally had grieved to leave, and the night was wearing on 
towards morning. Asenath sat with Sally’s hand in hers; 
the lamp in the recess of the chimney-place was dim; the 
shade was up, and she could see the clear night and the stars 
slowly wheeling across the south. Every now and then 
she repeated a verse of “ The Lord is my shepherd.” The 
wasted hand pressed hers; it seemed as though she were be- 
ing led by the hand herself through the darkness. 

Sally’s great brown eyes burned like setting moons. 
face was radiant. ‘‘I see him,” she whispered, ‘‘Oh, I 
see him! Oh, Asenath!” And Asenath, lifted out of her- 
self, swept through a far country, encompassed by a tender 
arm, saw him too. And she never knew how it was that 
she found herself closing the lids of those glad eyes, endur- 
ing the days that followed, and taking up at sixty-five the 
burden that was light at twenty-five, as at last she carried 
the little baby home. It seemed to her that the Jesse she 
had loved first, and Lureny too, and her own Jesse, and his 
wife and the babies gone before, went with her all the way, 
and were still with her when she cried out to Ann Eliza: 
“I told you! I told you, sister! Oh, I allus told you the 
room was full of angels!” i 

‘I think it was, my dear,” said the minister to his wife. 
as she was talking to him about it, having ro seen the oid 
doctor, who had lately come from there. ‘‘I think it is only 
the bread of heaven they can break who have such reliance 
on the Lord as twice to take homeless children and bring 
them up on nothing.” 

** | suppose,” she answered, slowly, ‘‘that they find ther 
account in it.” 

** Yes,” said the minister, wiping his glasses, “if they 
dwelt in cities and mingled in the large dramas of*camps 
and parliaments, they could have fulfilled no more of the 
divine purpose. Duty seems with them to have had its 
perfect flower. Love and care have brought to them all 
the lessons of life and the experiences of humanity. And, 
leading the child, the narrow ways they trod have opened 
into heavenly courts,” 

“"F you please, ’m,” 


Her 


said the little maid, coming in, 


‘*here’s a comb o’ honey, and would you lend your second- 

best specs to her ’tel the man comes round ter mend things? 

She's broke hers, an’ she wants ter see ter dress the new 

baby—the oldest Miss Parker uv all—she’s at the door.” 
**Oh, speak of angels!” cried the minister's wife. 





As Decoration day draws near, it is natural to recall the 
name of the woman who prompted General Logan to estab- 
lish it, and whose death has been recently recorded. Mrs. 
Martha G. Kimball was but fifty-four years old when she 
died, but she had served as a hospital nurse in the war, was 
appointed Chief Inspector of Hospitals by General Sher- 
man, and was the friend of the greatest generals and best- 
known statesmen. Her attention was first turned to the 
decoration of the Union soldiers’ graves by noticing how the 
women of the South laid flowers on the graves of the Con 
federate dead, and through her influence upon General Lo 
gan was passed the law in 1868 which established May 30ih 
as a memorial day. Mrs. Kimball died at her home in 
Philadelphia after a four months’ illness. 

—Miss Jeanne Sorabji, of India, the sister of the Miss So- 
rabji who possesses the distinction of being the only woman 
lawyer in India, is now making a tour of this country, en- 
deavoring to enlist aid and interest in the hospital she desires 
to build at Bombay for high-caste Hindoo women. Her fa- 
ther, a Parsee by birth, is an Episcopal minister in Poonah, 
near Bombay, and Miss Sorabji studied medicine at the med- 
ical school in Bombay. She has a brother now studying law 
at Oxford. Miss Sorabji lectures on ‘‘The Women of In- 
dia,” ‘‘ Marriage Customs,” “ Caste,” and kindred topics. 
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CABS AND CABBIES. 
j THEN we recollect the diffi- 
culty with which we got 
about town but a very few years 
ago, at first only in lumbering 
omnibuses, then in horse-cars, and 
at last in elevated cars, we pity 
ourselves and our mothers, and 
congratulate ourselves and our 
daughters For’ where all was 
clumsy, beavy, laborious, slow, 
now all is easy, light, and swift. 
And to supplement this have 
come cabs at prices within the 
reach of a sufficient number to 
make them an institution In 
Boston the cabman, it is said, is 
perhaps to maintain corre 
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spondences—more or less of a lit 
erary character; once, although 
that is nearly a generation ago, 
Mise Mitford's former coachman 
became one of them, and whether 
he brought with him any aura of 
letters or not, yet the cabmen of 
to-day may there be seen wiling 
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away their leisure with a book as they sit waiting 
on the box. In New York they are civil and quiet, 
with not unreasonable prices. Washington, our na- 
tional capital, has no service that compares to that 
of these cities, although one would suppose there 
would be sufficient demand there for the best, since 
those who keep their own horses do not always 
wish to take them out, and the magnificent dis 
tances are too much for walking. But a system of 
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cumbrous chariots there, com- 
bined with cars, seems to meet 
the want. Probably the average 
Congressman is not particular. 
We might all take lessons yet 
from some of the foreign cities— 
Berlin, for example, where the 
cab-driver, in his dark blue cape- 
coat and his toque edged with 
rough fur and tasselled with red, 
is a picturesque sight, where the 
price of a second-class cab is only 
thirty cents an hour, second-class 
meaning quite as nice a cab, but 
not quite so fresh a horse; and the 
faithfulness and honesty and in- 
telligence of the drivers are pro- 
verbial. A woman recently writ- 
ing from that town told of her 





















Lapy’s AND Grru’s Batutxe Surts. 
For patterns and description see Nos. V, and VIL. on pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 


cabman whom she had overpaid a mark, and who 
came back when, a couple of blocks away, he saw 
the error, quite out of breath. ‘* Donnerwetter!” 
said he, not disrespectfully, giving her the change. 
‘** Another time will you be more careful, and not 
let me be chasing all round the station for you!” 
Subsequently the same young lady having given a 
good cabman who had been an efficient guide to cer- 
tain of the sights of the city a-rather handsome 
Trinkgeld, at the same time complimenting him on 
his kindness and intelligence, he said, *‘ I thank you 
heartily for the silver, but thank you ten times more 
heartily for the kind words with it.” Still, all cab- 
bies are not angels, especially at night. ‘‘ An’ where 
shall I go now, ma’am?” asked one, not long since, 





Bae ror Batutne Suir. 
For design and description see No, VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


as his last fare left the vehicle, having 
dropped her theatre guests on the 
way. ‘To the cab company’s sta- 
bles,” she returned. ‘‘ Ah, thin, thank 
oe ma’am!” he exclaimed, evidently 
raving been quite at a loss as to his 
further destination, and having forti- 
fied himself against the night's cold 
and storm much too strenuously. 
Perhaps there is no class of labor de- 
serving our compassion more than the 
drivers of the cabs for balls and the- 
atres. No matter what the weather 
is, they must face it, though it blow 
a viizzard; and the temptation to 
warm their chilled blood and brin 
life to their half-frozen hands — 
feet is one that besets them at every 
gayly lighted corner. Great courage 
and readiness and hardihood are 
things they must have, and if to these 
they add the virtues, it surely makes 
them a remarkable body of men, 

















GRADUATION GOWNS AND SUMMER 
COTTONS. 
See illustrations on page 421. 

NUMBER of wash dresses suitable for various occa- 

A sions—for graduation gowns, for simple morning wear, 

and for more elaborate afternoon toilettes in the sunmer— 

are shown in our illustratious drawn from models furnished 

by the courtesy of B. Altman & Co., and representing the 
popular styles of the season. 

As we stated a few weeks ago, some of the best schools 
have taken a stand in favor of greater simplicity in gradua- 
tion dresses, but with the choice of white muslin the demand 
for simplicity is only too apt to end. A straight ae 
skirt shirred about the hips, with a high shirred waist, ful 
long sleeves, and a collar and belt of white ribbon, is the 
Bazar's ideal gown for the girl graduate, but something 
very different is permitted even by the most strict parent 
and preceptress. Insertions and flounces of lace are added, 
or perhaps the entire skirt is covered with flounces of em- 
broidery. The high waist and at least elbow sleeves are, 
however, insisted upon this season for evening Commence- 
ments as well as for those which take place in the afternoon, 

A pin-dotted Swiss muslin dress, popular with graduates, 
has one of the fashionable waists made entirely of puffs from 
neck to belt joined by very narrow embroidered insertion. 
The closing of the waist is on the left shoulder and under 
the arm. ‘The full and pretty sleeves have puffs at the 
wrist. A collar of white moiré ribbon ends in a bow in 
Nine ruffles of embroidery wrought with pin 


the back. 


Fig. 6.—Back or Ginw’s’ Fig. 7 
Frock, Fie. 5 


—Satrr Watst 
ror Boy's Surr, Fie. 2. 


Fig. 1.—F rock ror Girt FROM 
9 To 11 YEARS OLD 
For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 


Fig. 2.—Sarcor Surr ror Boy rrom 
5 to 7 Years otp.—[See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and description see No. VIIL on 

ment. pattern-sheet Supplement, 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
































Crépon Gown with VELVET BRETELLES. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


4 % 


Fig. 3.—Frock ror Grru 
FroM 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
No. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 4.—Frockx ror Grr, 
FROM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
No. XIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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dots and open scalloped edges cover the skirt in a rather 
elaborate fashion, only becoming to slight figures. A moiré 
ribbon belt three inches wide is sewed around the skirt 
belt, and has a bow with sash ends behind. 

A new model for a.graduate’s dress is of nainsook or lawn, 
with an apron over-skirt, long and slender in front, held at 
the ‘foot by the large bow of ribbon that is now seen on 
many Paris gowns. This tablier is very short on the sides, 
and falls longer as a basque in the back, the whole edged 
with lace in one of the pretty Greek designs. Two ineer- 
tions of the same design are let in around the skirt, and at 
the foot is a nainsook ruffle four inches deep, edged with 
the straight insertion in the way now in favor. Point de 
Paris lace and insertions are used on this gown—an effective 
lace with large-meshed ground. The waist has a transpar- 
ent yoke of two insertions, each two inches wide, joined by 
very narrow embroidery. To this yoke is joined a collar- 
ette cut all in one piece, falling square in front and back, but 
in two points on the sleeve-tops. These sleeve-tops are 
extremely full, cut bias, and gathered above the elbow to 
droop low on close sleeves, with insertion bands and lace 
ruffle. The high collar of two-inch satin ribbon has a bow 
at the back, and a ribbon in front knotted at the middle, 
then drawn upward at the sides, forming a loop held in a 
strass ring on each side. 

One of the models illustrated, suitable for organdy, mull, 
or bainsook, is trimmed with many horizontal lace insertions. 
The skirt, four yards wide, made with the length of the ma 
terial going around to avoid lengthwise seams, has five 
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Sart Waist ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD 
For pattern aud description see No. ILL on pattern-sheet Supp 
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Fig. 5.—Frockx ror Grr. From 
7 To 9 Years oLtp.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see No, 
IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Valenciennes insertions let in and a flounce of 
lace at the foot. Suchaskirt may be pressed 
in accordionlike pleats by the laundress or 
left flowing full. It attached to a belt 
over a lawn foundation skirt of four gored 


18 


breadihs, which is only three yards wide at 
the foot and edged with a flounce of the lawn, | 
A belt of white satin ribbon with square bow 


und long ends in the back covers the skirt 
belt Ihe full waist is lengthened below to 
pass inside the skirt. It fastens invisibly on 
the left side over a fitted lining of lawn, 
which is fastened down the front with thread 
buttous on an under flap that the buttons 
may not be seen Four crosswise insertions 
are let into the waist Gigot sleeves, not 
lined, bave eight insertions A folded rib 
bon collar has a bow in the back. Braces | 
f the ribbon come up the back from the | 


belt, cross as shoulder-straps, and end in a | 
u of four loops in front of each armhole. 


A pretty model that savors of the desired 
simplicity may be made in French nainsook 

a young graduate, or for general wear 
in pink dimity, blue batiste, or écru lawn 
It is unlined throughout, consists of two | 
pieces, and can be easily laundered. The 
straight skirt four yards wide is simply 
hemmed, then gathered to a belt, and may be 


pressed by the laundress in accordion pleats 


r left to hang full, as one chooses. The 
belt is covered by a bias belt of the material 
six inches wide, drawn in folds, edged all | 
around with lace beading through which | 


satin baby-ribboun is drawn. A bias collar 
matches this and Voth are finished with 
meeting frills in the back. The full waist is 
shirred around the top, making a round yoke 


veil 


of three puffs, and on each shirring is a row 
of beading and ribbon, ending in a small 
rosette in front rhe end of the waist goes 
inside the belt of the skirt A short bertha 
ruffle of the material edges the yoke and 
deepens on the wide gigot sleeves. Three 


baby-ribbous around the wrists border the 
siceve 


Another girlish model for a Commence 
ment dress of nainsook or for colored dimity 


or batiste has rows of satin ribbon the color 
of the fabric for its trimming white on 
nainsook, pink on a pink dimity. The waist, 
gathered to a belt over a fitted lining of 
vhite French cambric, hooks invisibly on 
the left here are no gathers at the top, 
but a pointed yoke is outlined by rows of 
satin ribbon a third of an inch wide, alike 
in front and back. A ruffled cap sewed in 
the armholes has three rows of ribbon, and 
fulls on a bias puff around a fitted sleeve, 
which is trimmed also with pointed ribbons 
ut the wrist A folded collar of satin ribbon 
three inches wide has a broad bow at the | 
back, and a belt of the same ribbon is sewed 
to the skirt, with a bow and sash ends. This 
skirt is in one of the new shapes with wide 
front and side gores, while three breadths at 
the back are tapered almost to a point at the 
top. A nine-inch flounce, straight and gath 
ered, is headed by a single ribbon, while rows 


of ribbon are added below 

An dress of Galatea or cotton serge 
is a novel and very simple model made with 
the French blouse so popular in Paris for 
gowns of various kinds. Lt is without lining 
wy sort, as the fabric and heavy, 
is suitable for yachting and mountain 

Ihe blouse front droops characteris 
tically from a French yoke of piqué that is 
narrow at the neck and widens to five inches 
atthe armholes, Black braid a quarter-inch 
wide is laid in rows on the yoke, A stand 
ing collar of the piqué and a belt of the same 
ire trimmed with rows of the black braid 


outing 


ol is close 
and 


wear 
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The buck does not droop on the belt, but 
forms six pleats from the yoke down. Two 
bands of piqué an inch wide with black 


braid on each side cross the front horizon 
tally. A full straight skirt has four rows 
of this trimming around it at wide intervals, | 
and is bordered at the foot by a band four 
inches wide overlaid with braid. The sleeves | 
are set in the armhole with four double box 
pleats, and taper to pointed cuffs of piqué | 
with rows of black braid. Other rows are 
added higher up the sleeves. | 


SWEDISH FISH SALADS FOR 
THE “SANDWICH TABLE.” 
bere'g Swedish housewife takes 
4 pride in her ‘‘sandwich table.” This is 
silways served before dinner, on a sepurate 
In the midst is placed the butter 
around it small plates with cut meats, 


great 


table 


and 


fresh, salt, and smoked, pickles, caviare, old 
cheese, herring in many forms, smoked salm 
on,ete. Different kinds of bread in baskets | 


are offered, as well as plates and forks to the 
guests, who. standing around the table, choose 
from the different relishes, some partaking of 
a thimbleful of refined liquor as an appetizer. 
There are often as many as fifteen to twenty 
different kinds of such relishes. This part 
of the dinner is especially enjoyed by the 
gentlemen, who seldom leave it until there 
is nothing more to be had. Everybody then | 
sits down to the regular dinner of soup, fish, 
meat, vegetables, and dessert. 

The Swedes are excellent cooks, and no 
servant can command good wages as a cook 


unless she or he can show a diploma from | 
some prominent hotel, where cooking is | 
generally taught. The skill of Swedish | 


cooks in arranging tempting salads of all 
kinds is unsurpassed. Among such, herring 
salul is a favorite dish, especially with gentle- 
men Herring. of which there are many 
varicties, and of which the best comes from | 


| and boiled potatoes, apples, and beets, but 
| only half the amount of each as compared 


| and sides tastefully with these figures. 


| on a platter, and let it rest a while until the 


world. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Holland and Norway, plays an important 
part in Swedish culinary art. 


Herring Salad. 


Soak 2 good salt Dutch herrings in wa- 
ter for twenty-four hours; remove the 
bones, and cut in small dice. Cut also an 
equal amount of cooked meat of any kind, 


tothe meat. Mince 1 table-spoonful of capers 
and 4 hard-boiled eggs, the Volks and the 
whites separately. Set apart a litule of each 
kind for the trimming of the salad, and 
mix all the rest carefully, so as not to mash 
it, with 3 table-spoonfuls of sweet cream, 2 
of sweet-oil, 2 of vinegar, and pepper, sugar, 
and French mustard to taste. Cut a few 
boiled pes s and beets in thin slices and 
make figures with a vegetable cutter. Rub 
a form with sweet-oil, and cover the bottom 
Pour 
carefully, and press it down 
Now turn the form upside down 


in the salad 
somewhat 


salad is settled. Then garnish, as your fancy 
may be, with the white, yellow, and red of 
the eggs, potatoes, apples, beets, and herring. 
Make a gravy of cream, oil, vinegar, sugar, 
pepper, and mustard to taste. Instead of 
herring, salt salmon may be used if preferable. 


White fish Salad. 


Boil some white-fish, sufficient for your 
salad. When ready, take it out of the water. 
Boil gently in the same water half a package 
of gelatine and whites of 2 eggs. Strain, 
and set aside to cool. Remove the bones 
from the fish and pick it into small pieces, 
which place in a layer on a platter with some 
sharp gravy poured over it. Next a layer 
of beets, pickled cucumbers, and hard-boiled 


eggs, all cut in thin slices; then fish with 
gravy, and so on. Continue until all the 
fish is used, the last layer being gravy. 


Garnish with capers, pieces of the fish jelly, 
and pickled beets. 


A nice relish for the *‘ sandwich table” is 


Escaloped Anchovy. 


Clean and rinse good anchovy, and dry 
on clean linen. Rub a small cake tin with 
butter and strew with cracker crumbs; then 
place a layer of anchovy, over which strew a 
table-spoonful of sugar and bread crumbs; 
then a layer of anchovy, sugar, and crumbs. 
Place a few piecesof butter on the top. Beat 
yolks of 2 eggs with a little cream and su 
gar, and pour over the anchovy. Bake ina 
moderate oven, but only a few minutes, till 
the egg mixture is settled. Serve in the tin. 

Excellent salmon is caught in the Lapland 
rivers, and canned salmon makes an impor 
tant article of export. There are many modes 
of prepariug salmon, one of which is called 


Buried Salmon 


As soon as the salmon is caught, open it 
and cut out the spinal column. Wash it in 
clean water and dry on a clean towel. Rub 
the fish on the meat side with a table-spoon- 
ful of sugar, and on both sides with some 
fine salt. Place it with some dill in a large | 
clean stone jar, and turn it daily for two or | 
three days, when it is ready to eat, either as 
it is or broiled. Dill always improves the 
taste of salmon 





Frocks 

Cut sheets of white paper double the size 
of the slices of buried salmon. Spread 
them, but not too near the edges, with butter 
and bread crumbs mixed with white pepper. 
Put a slice of salmon in each paper and fold | 


the edges well. Broil over a slow fire; serve | 
hot. 


Buried Salmon in Paper 
I 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
bil pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the \ 
Twenty tive cents a bottle.—(Ade.) 





THE COFFEE HABIT 
is difientt to throw off, especially if one’s epicurean | 
taste leads to the nse of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk in this pepular beverage. Its en- 
periority to cream is admitted. Rich flavor and ani- | 
furm consistency.—[ Ade.) | 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 

pure and soluble. 
Ithasmorethanthreetimes | 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
‘ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ati, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. _W.BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 











Pickled Fresh Salmon, 


Clean and cut fresh salmon in pieces; boil 
with dill, bay-leaves, salt, whole pepper- 
corns, and a little water. When the salmon 
is ready, take it out of the pot, let the juice 
cool, and skim off the fat. Put it again on 
the fire to boil quickly, with 3 or 4 well- 
beaten whites of eggs. Strain the juice sev- 
eral times through a flannel bag until per- 
fectly clear. When it has cooled off some 
what pour it over the cold salmon, and serve 
cold, either with sharp gravy or with sugar, 
vinegar, and pepper, and the jelly. 


Red Fish Jelly 


is very rich, delicious, and pretty. Put on 
the fire in a pan a quarter of a pound of 
gvod butter, 5 carrots, 6 onions, and 3 pars 
ley roots, all cut into slices, with 2 pike or 
any white fish of equivalent weight cut in 
pieces; pepper and sult,3 cloves, 2 bay-leaves, 
and a pinch of thyme, Pour some stock on 
this and let boil down and brown a bit; then 
our in some more stock and put on a cover. 
‘hen the contents no longer stick to the 
bottom fill up with some water and 2 hand- 
fuls of mushrooms. After boiling half an 
hour, strain. If wanted for garnishing, col- 
or with barberry juice. Set away to cool. 


A VERY INGENIOUS CLOCK, 


ND, as will readily be seen, the result of | 


41 long and patient study. The dial 
this *‘ time-piece” is “ the semblance of the 
human face”; with perfect exactness the 
hours are successively indicated by “‘articu- 
late speech through the mouth.” It is ex- 
plained that this startling effect is produced 
by a phonograph. 





Awarded 
Highest — Fair. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


__ 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Koriza Cloth | 


REMOVES 
w jes, Crowsfeet 
& Fisinchhenderand makes the skin 
softand smooth. Nota Cosmetic or 
but a harmless article (easily 
that never fails to beautify. 
sealed) 3@¢, (2 for Wc.) 
FR — ~ By m a peel a pe ey 
‘i as < made at home} sent (sealed) for | led esage 2¢ 
P. BEERS S$, Druggist, New Haven, Con 1344.) 


LADIES! | ARTISTIC HAIR GOODS 


Switches, Wigs, Bangs, and 
Waves, natural-looking, light in weight inest 
goods. Send for illustiated price-list. 


_F. Ww. . WEILDON, 351 Main | Street, t, Hartford, Conn. 


BABY SARIN 
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VoL. XXVIL., No. 21. 


What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 

matter. 

3 Naturevill not allow the 
clogging of the porcs to 
continue long, hence, in- 
flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliabie cure, when not due to a 
constitutional humor, is CuTIOURA SOAP. 

1t dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Dave 
axp Cum. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and lair,” a 


- fotunti Popularity 1s 
PROVGDIAL, enc ws 


models for 1894 are 
9 achieving a popular- 
ity never before accorded even to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 
only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their 
construction to the 
* good sense of every 
wheelman in the 
land, while their standard price of $125 
proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-ceat stamps. 




















MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 
















om GREATES A 
4 \ PERFECT 
7 COMPLEXION 


Kaces 

Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a 'ndy’s 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear a# the moet delicious baby’s skin. It ix not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the kin 
tieeves, thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
ekin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
laste three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on reveipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. Mre. Gervawr Geanam, “ Beauty Doec- 
tor,” 1424 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








To the Young Face 
Pozzown1’s ComPLexion Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 











Elvs CREAM BALM cures: 


CATARRH 











XAT OMAN 

Wants Hartmann’s W. W's (Women's Napkins) 
At all Dry-Goods and Drug Stores. Send forcircular to 
HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL CO., 56 Broudway, N. Y. 





VINO DE SALYD 


(WINE aap nobel 


Ber < “ a. oS WNW 
IMPORTED BY ROCHE 6C9. 503 5innre ae 


BOTTLED IN SPAIN. 


A preparation of finest 

Malaga Wine and 
way. Herbs from a recipe 
seth of the old Moors of 
Granada. 








The only awarded at the Paris 


LOU 


POUDRE DE ARIZ. — CEL. FAW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” a” | the signatare CH. FAY. 





HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 














SEE THE CHRISTY EDGE t# 


The Christy Kutfe never slips. 


Knife, Cake Knife, and Parer. Agents wanted 





-—« Shildren Cry for 5 Pitcher’s ‘Castoria. 
426 


Tt does its work like a razor. 
newest and best Knife ever offered. No other Kuife has this remarkable 
ae old, ents cake without crumbling, and makes carving a pleasure. 


The Christy Edge makes it the 
feature. Cuts hot, fresh bread as thin 
Send $1.00 for a set containing Bread 


Dr. Price’s Cream | Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 


Ciremlare and all information free. 
Address CMSIsTY KNIFE © o, Fremont, Ohio 
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BEST&CO | i 
for the | 


Boys 


To wear in Summer. should be easy and com- 
fortable, light weight but strong. We have a | 
dark russet lace shoe, made of fine imported 
stock, that meets these requirements exactly— | 
is stylish, durable and fits to perfection, For 
boys and youths, | 














Sizes 13 to 2, $3,00. 
do. 24 to 5, $3.00, 





Same Stock in Oxford Ties. 


Like the rest of our store, our shoe department is devoted | | 
exclusively to the needs of Boys and Girls from baby- 
hood to 18 years. This means greater advantages in 
style, fit, choice and price, than is possible in any 
store where children are a secondary considera’ ioa. 


Ilustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. | | 


_ LY Most Durable 
| RS / Ever Produced. | 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 
Are showing a great variety of 


LADIES 





Tailor Dresses 





Covert Cloth, Serge, Cheviot | 


etc., all lined throughout 
with Taffeta Silk, very 
desirable for 


at 


VERY LOW PRICES 












peer 


DURABILITY. 


4 /LULLION 

women are to day 

wearing DrWarner's 
y Coraline Corsets. 
{ Are you? 


Warner Bros Pekers New Work é ‘Cucage 


BEAM BOXES Sh « ¥ vest 
TABLETS 


HIGH 4 
CLASS 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 


De eet > — — 


Mexico. 





efi OFTEN JUDSED By, — 
SUS 







fra This is a LUMP OF GUM CHICLE. 


REL OFT PROCL Amy 


mre ~ wor PAPETERIES 


ENVELOPES 


WRITING 
PAPERS 


THE MLW) WATERMARK IN A WRITING 


“A 
ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE 4 N DA PAPER 'N A Or:,. OF EXCELLENCE 


ES MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
pwrr’” MANUFACTURERS 
sBR 


‘oes and General Wear 


A.AYantine & Co. 


877 & 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


On May 31st we discontinue * 

| Special Discount Sale. All pur- 
chases made before that date , 
will be subject, to a on 


Discount of 25 7, 


Our line of Oriental Lamps 
represents one of the finest 
and most varied 


ORIENTAL assortments to be 
LAMPS found in New 


York. Graceful 
and unique designs are con- 
stantly being received in Prin- 
cess, Library, and Ban- 
quet sizes, a few of which 
we instance: 

BLUE AND WHITE POR- aug 
CELAIN.—Chinesé and Japa- <5) 
nese decorations, @ 5.00, 7.50, 
g.00 ; less 25%, 3.75, 5-63, 6.75, 
upward, 

‘TOKANABI WARE.—Ter- 
ra Cotta ground, Cloud and 
Dragon decoration, @ 3.75, 6.25, 
8.50, 9.50; less 254%, 2.82, 4.69, 6.38, 7.13, 

| upward, Also, lamps in various wares 
| and sizes, @ 3.50, 4.50, 9.50, 14.00; less 
5%, 2.63, 3-38, 7-13, 10.50, upward. 





Mail Orders Filled Promptly. Send for 


| Catalogue. 


Plate ‘Vener Own Silverware. 


Re or nicks! wear with ARGENTU M. 


| 


ARKGENTU M isa liquid preparation containing pure 
silver, to be applied with chamois, It will not come off 
| or tarnish. It will silver-plate or replate any article of 
brase, copper, nickel, or silver. Where silver or nickel 
| has worn off it will replate equal to new. One small 


bottle will do nearly $10 worth of plating. Every 

bottle guaranteed. Smul! bottle, 35. - aap bottle, $0 
anornrux MFG. ©¢ 

| Agents Wanted 4 Church Sit. 29 New York City. 





AILORINE saves clothing by removing stains and 
shine. No household complete without a bottle. 


! Send 50c. 1o WHITMAN & FARRELL, Produce Ex., N.Y. 


It is the solidified sap of a tree growing in 
The sap is gathered much the same as we collect Map.e sap in this country. 
[t is about the color of rich cream, sweet tasting, perfectly clean, and absolutely harm- 
less. This is the only Gum used by PRIMLEY in making his CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT CHEWING GUM. The BEST and PUREST Gum made. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or PRIMLEY’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you ‘* The 


INSIST ON PRIMLEY'S. 


World’s Desire,” by H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang, or any other one of our 1,700 fine books. Send for List. J.P. PRIM LEY, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Soinld 
i. natiekl lec Ke C. 


Lyons Silks | 


‘CHECK TAFFETAS 
MOIRE ANTIQUE 
GRENADINES 


 Broadovay Rs 1906 ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE ai 
1y, AND — PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bic; cle, suit- 


Successors to 


A. T. STSWans & CO. 


Men’s Spring- weight 


UNDERWEAR 


Shirts and Drawers 
$1 00 each. 
Extra Fine 


Lisle Thread and Cotton 
'. Hose 


Fancy and Plain Colors, 


3 Pair for $1 00 


Reduced from 50 cts. pair 
Superb assortment Men’s ree 


Shirts made to order. Fit and workmanship 
guaranteed. 








THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets. 
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EVERYWHERE 


These are days of fashionable sense—the 
underdress of woman allows full ease of 
movement—to stand comfortably—to walk 
—toride—to work—andall 
this ease and dressy grace 
are given the wearer of 
the Equipoise Waist, 
the fashionable corset 
substitute. To know all 
about it, and where to buy 
it, write to the George 
Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 
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POSSESSES COEOCECEOCECESEESES* 








20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 





THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 

By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., london, 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St, Philada., Pa, 
* ” Bvery one should read this little book. he. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking ‘Powder 
40 years the standard. 








RIESTLEY’S smth Fa 
“an WARP oo As adi ae 
late iat iis, 








1784. 1894, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


| Batton-sowtng, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WOKK, 


| Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ss ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 
Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


adver per Nonpereil line, one 
insertion : 
| Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 
| Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width ‘a 
column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 








6 insertions, or 269 lines, within one year - - 10% 
13 or 600 -+ 162 
26 “ or 760 “ " ? 22 i 
62 2 or 1000 “ - ~ 6 ae 
eight 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil , average, 
to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 


Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 












































WOMAN LIKES TO BE THOROUGH. 


THE THEATRE 
STAGE FROM THE 
bur THE 


MAN SITTING BENIND. 
THEATRE BOW SETTLES THAT! 


EXPLAINED. 
cause 


the rack, 
: flying, pause 


ch tongh turkeys, 


| boarder. 





AN 


Willie. “ Tuway, MITHTER WATKINTU, HAVEN'T YOU 


NUTSHELL 
A Tale of Terror,” 


Extract from “ Redwood Jack 


od Jack, seeing. the tall chimney of 
r and fall with a thunderous 
ddenly bethought him of little 


d cutlasses!” he cried, hoarsely 

roble fellow, reckless of the consequences, push- 

vr aside the thousands who stood between bim and 

the dreadtul conflagration, rushed into the beart of the 

fiery furnace, overturning an engine and four police- 
men in bis impetuous haste. 

The pe w back in horror. 

Was he mad? 

It louked so, bat Redwood Jack, heedless of public 
opinion, rushed on, and was soon lost to sight in the 
red aeething flames 

Suddenly a fearful cry weut up from the chief of the 
fire-department. 

“Back!” he cried. “Back for your lives! 
elevator rope bas burped through I" 

Instinctively the crowd shrank back, and it was time. 
Hardly had those at the rear been squeezed through 
the palings of the fence back of them, urged back ward 
by the shrinking maes to the fore, when a duil sicken- 
ing thud stmonnoed that the elevator had fallen. The 
grodud shook with the terrible force of the impact; 


sople are 


The 


HAT DOES NOT ENTIRELY CONCEAL THE 


NO TIME TO LOSE 


Brroas. ‘' I didn’t see you around 
leet wight.” 
Gmecs. “No. I called on Miss 
Blasber. Never have called there, 
have. you T” 
mucs. “No. Butl have been 
i ced. Have a nice time!" 
‘Nice time! - I should 
say #0! We talked a little while 
on common things until 
finally she said she felt as though 
she bad known me all her life.” 
eas. “ That was a nice thing 
to say.” 
Gerwos, “Yes. Then she re- 
ferred to the fact that we had 
met only twice before, and said 
she thonght that was enough to 
get real well acquainted with each 


other.” 
“What did you do 


Baioas, 
then ?” 
Guess. “ Do? Why, I took the 
hint. I drew my chair up closer 
to hera.”’ 
Breas (eagerly). 
yon sit on the sofa? 
Gurecs. “* Wedid after a while.” 
Bureas. “And did you gradau- 
ally steal your arm around her 


waist 7” 

Gueos. “ Yon bet.” 

Bewes. “That's right. And of 
course, old man, you kissed her 
good- night.” 

Guiees. “* Why of course.” 

Bares. “ And you say you only 
met her twice before ? 

Gaieos. * That's all.’ 

Buseos. “ Well, I'm "gies you 
told me so early in the day.” 

Gareas. “Why? 

Binees. “ Because I have just 
rot time to call on that girl twice 

fore the sun — down.” 

Tom Masson. 


“Why didn't 


—_—~.-—- 


“IT wonder to whom a woman 
would have given the apple Paris 
gave to Venus ?” said the philogynist. 

“Tam inclined to believe a woman in Paris's place 
would have eaten the apple herself,” said the mi- 
Bog yuist 

——_———- 


Grandpa's fall of funny tales— 
Queerest one's, I know— 

"Bout the things he used to do 
Sixty years ago 


Wonder what Tl say to boys 
When my hair's like suow? 
Guess I'll do a lot of things, 


Real queer capers, so 


When I am as old as he 
I can whisper jow 

To my grandboys what I did 
Sixty yeurs ago. 


OBSERVING YOUTIL 


GOT YOUR THUMMEK HEAD ON KATHER EARLY! 


NOVELS. 
by A. Perkins Windermere. 


the front wall of the noble building ewayed for an in- 
stant, and then with a crash fell inwards, dragging 
down with it lute a emoking, seething mase of black- 
eved and charred bricks avd iron girders the rest of 
the beanti(al hotel which but one short hour before 
had been the seene of so much happiness. 


And Redwood Jack ? ‘ He was found wext day, alive 
and unbert, theagh faint with huvger, lying beneath 
an iron girder which — him to the ground, and 
clasped he to his breast was little Jane's canary, 
singing blithely as — nothing had Lappened. 


Nore —The chapters delineating little Jane's grati- 
tude for the noble act of oar hero in. thus saving her 
pet from destruction, her inheritance of $10,000,000 
from her remorseful uncle and su vent mafriave 
to Redwood Jack. who turned out to himeelf the 
heir of a noble English family, will be published in 
this journal as soon as the anthor can find time to 
write them. The editor, therefore, would respectfully 
request his impatient subscribers to ndopt as their 
motto for the present those beautiful words of Monte 
Cristo, * Wait and hope!” 









































A NEW WAG TO AN OLD TALE. 


A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


Yes, Morrowby"has wronged me; 
le no denhrt. 

"Twas only yesterday I had the lack to find it ont. 

He's wronged me very greatly, in a way past al) re- 


Of the fact there 


patr, 
But what he did I shall not say; ‘tis neither here 
hor there. 


Suffice to say my mind's made up; 
on bim 

In such a way recovery I think will be most slim. 

I'll pay bim back in such a way that fature cen- 
turles 


I'll have revenge 


Will cast discredit un his name and bring him to his 
bees. 


I'll not d> a® some other men in my place might 
have done, 

Yet n@me the jess he'll find himself a man all people 
ehun 

I will not’ ste him in the courts, nor send him dyna- 
mite; 

I will my lie in wait for him and sandbag him on 
sight. 


I shall not 
snea 
There all are minor vevgeances compared to that I'll 

wreak. 


"Twill not be for the present that he'll be a ruined 


post him at the club a.coward and a 


man, 
But for all time in stocks he'll stand for all the 
world to scan. 


The vcheme I've chosen's simple—'tis confided here 
to you 

This thing that I 
that I'll de. 

I'll write a book of verses wholly bad, devoid of wit, 

And put it on the market with the villain’s name 
to it. 


have this fell night determined 


—__———— 


They were discussing woman suffrage, and most 
of them appeared to be against it. 

“ Are you an anti?” was asked of ene, a compara- 
tive straner. 


“No; I'm a mother,” she answered 


A GOOD REASON. 


“IN THE FIRST PLACE, YOU ARE EXTRAVAGANT. 


SPEND rHKIET. 
* Daar's ALt nieur, 


I WON'T GIVE MY DAUGHTER TO a 


MaUv-KNOWS HOW TO ECONOMIZE.” 

















SUPPLEMENT 


“THE REHEARSAL.” 


See illustration on page 431. 

RESH, girlish 
sweet; 

With folded hands I silent sit and dream, 

While heart and brain the tender words re- 


voices ring in union 


peat, 
And thoughts glide swiftly 
memory’s stream. 
I do not tell, and who would ever know 
That 1, too, sang that song once—long ago? 


back o’er 


’Tis strange how music makes one young 
again, 
How one forgets that she is old and 
._ gray. 
I think no more of sorrow and of pain; 
The years and all their cares are swept 
away. 
Life's spring is here, it’s fragrant breezes 


And I still sing the song of long ago. 


I sing it not alone—for by my side 
Stands one to whom my voice seemed 
ever sweet. 
I know that I am old, that he has died, 
Bat still my thoughts the dear old strains 
repeat. 
He loved me 
know— 
But he is dead—and that was long ago. 
Vrrermia VAN DE WATER. 


then—he loves me still, I 


PETTY JEALOUSIES. 


NVY, malice, hatred, jealousy—what an 

evil brood they are, and what havoc they 
make with human bappiness! One jealous 
disposition in a home is a firebrand; it puts 
an end to domestic peace. The jealous friend 
can enjoy nothing, because she is tortured 
by the thought that some one else is pre- 
ferred to herself. A pet animal or a little 
child under the dominion of jealousy be 
comes transformed into a creature most un- 
lovable. Yet many mothers forget that 
what is merely amusing in a very small child 
may become unbearable in an older one, and 
they actually cultivate the fault which will 
eventually destroy the child's happiness. 
The frowning brow, the pouting lips, the 
shoulder pushed up, the indignant gesture, 
are tolerated in a child under five, while the 
same display of emotion is sharply punished 
in a child of ten. But by the time a fault 
has had a ten years’ start it is deeply im 
pressed jn character, and eradication is pro 
portionately difficult. 

One sometimes sees petty jealonsies crop 
ping up in family life ‘Mamma is devoted 
to Lillian,.complains Madge. ‘‘ Whatever 
Lillian does is right; 
I am only secondary,” and Madge nurses her 
grievance, and fancies innumerable slights 
where her mother intended none. ‘‘ We 
Joneses are a dreadfully jealous set,” ex- 
plains the scion of another house, as though 
jealousy were admirable and not detestable. 
The fact is that all jealousy springs from an 
inordinate self -love, and self-love presup- 
poses vanity, and no wounds sink so deep or 
hurt so long as wounds given to vanity. 

There are petty jealousies and rivalries | 
in every community. One person succeeds 
where another fails; one gains honor and 
wealth where another remains unseen and 
obscure, and poor as well. In social circles 
this person is popular and the other is over- 
looked. It is in every case because of some- 
thing inlierent in the individual or in the 
environment, but the jealous nature does not 
consider this, It is incapable of more than 
one point of view, and in its worst estate is 
almost allied to madness. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'T!. 


: Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 
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‘ ; 
what she wants is done. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


insure uniform 
only may the 





Absolute Purity Gi Guaranteed 


Responsible physicians icians have late! lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and 
gelatine, of fine 
flavor, ite excel- 
lence never varies. 




















MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


| Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
| for infants and adults. 

4 i Bein eA Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
| Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples, and 
| Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decoreted 

Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Draggist or mailed 
for H cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN C©O., Newark, N. Je 


It combines the purity 
soap with the antiseptic, balsami 


tar soap is of especial service in children’s and 


ERUPTIVE 
TROUBLES 





Havilan 


It is important to 


informed that the only ware 


H&C? 
“rane? 


On White China. 


wholesome food be produced. 
means avoid the cheap baking pow- 
ders, as they invariably contain alum. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO 
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blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well 


and emollient properties of pine-tar and glycerine. 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


¥* 


HE best house- 
keepers use the 
Royal Baking 

Powder instead of 
home-made mixtures 
of soda and cream of 
tartar or saleratus and 
sour milk. Its sci- 
entific composition 
and absolute purity 
results. By its use 
finest flavored, most 
By all 


106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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«VIN MARIANI@ ; 


MARIANI 


mM health, and energy.”—Emile Zola. 


FOR PORTRAITS, ETC., 











ARIANL-VIN-MARIANI- VIN. M ARIANT VIN -M. ARIANE ‘VIN- -MARIANI 


| ties testifying to the uniform excellence of 


VIN MARIANI 


“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of Life, gives vigor, 
away the blues.” —Victorien Sardou. 
“Honor to Vin Mariani, which so often re- 
stored my strength.” —Charles Gounod. | quality of Vin Mariani.”—Henry Irving. 
“Vin Mariani is the most wonderful tonic ; 
it is unequaled.”"—Fanny Davenport, ' than any other tonic.”—Juliet Corson, 


SOLD AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 
APPLY TO MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


THE BEST LINENS 


Towels, Towellings, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Em- 
broidery Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, 
Hemstitehed Squares, Ete., Ete., 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


and see that the trade-mark, ** Of Witeach"’ 
IS ON THE GOODS. 
Purity and Ourability are their Qualities. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we 
will tell you who can. 


| GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, ¥. Y. 


Of Polished Hardwood. 
{ Recommended by Architects 
Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 
} Cheaper than Carpets No Moths. 
Much More Healthful. No Dust. 
SENT te fit over old floors or new. 
Can be laid by any good carpenter. 


The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Write for Book of Designs, No Charge for Estimates. 
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“Vin Mariani is perfect; gives health, drives 


“INVINVY W<NIA“INVISVYWONIA 


“1 am well convinced of the excellence and 


“Vin Mariani restores strength quicker 


a rr oe re 





PACKER’S TAR ‘SOAP 


A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


oil 
Packer's 


made vegetable - 


adults’ 


It allays itching, soothes 
and heals, and is wonder- 
fully refreshing, 





d China 


buyers that they should be 


that has always been known 


gviland 
Lim oges Co 


On Decorated China, 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to beth young and old o ‘either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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<a" Or Sra FOLKs. 


anteed ; advice free. PROF. £0 DYX, wo York 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


half the price charged by confectioners and of 
oy: 


thalled free 





PARFUMERIE 
Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de l’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 


For sale at vase & TILFORD’S and al! 
easing houses. 


lan be easily, quickly an@ 
pA obtained by asing 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 


u ~y 
A copy of “Fro ? 


ney author of Boston 
making fifty varieties of 1 frozen de 
Send your name and address 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. Hl 


FE* CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Dainties,”” b 
Book, giving’ dir 


airee- 
cacies, 


ie 
ve. OHIGABO, ILL, 
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y permission of t 


be Berlin Photographic Company, London, W. 


“THE 


FLOWER MARKET, ANTWERP. 


See illustration on page 430. 


NTWERP, or perhaps, to be more exact, old Antwerp, 


fi must always rank among the most picturesque of Con 

tinental cities, not only for its situation, irregular streets, 
and antiquities, but also for the diversity of its inhabitants, 
to meet whose requirements names of streets and notices 
have to be posted in three different languages—Dutch, Eng 

lish, and German—with a little French on oceasion. One 
of the picturesque sights, though, which the casual visitor 
should not miss is the aspect of the Place Verte, when a 
crowd of French maidens and those of older growth turn it 
into an impromptu market, the cathedral looming up behind 
the trees which give the square itsname. The statue of the 
man whom all Antwerp delights to honor tubens—makes 
a stately centre piece, and around is all the stir and bustle of 
a busy morning. Itis well worth seeing, not once, but many 
umes 


A COSTUME FOR THE RACES. 
See illustration on front page. 


$ Paris élégante, thongh not always beautiful, is al 
ways well gowned. The secret of her perfect art in 
dress lies in the fact that she has toilettes for all occasions, 
and in the distinctive fitness of each. At present the mon 
dain is greatly interested in the races, not only in France, 
but in England, and is having charming costumes prepared 


REHEARSA 


forthem. These al fresco costumes are not always of a gay 
color, but must be of that which is the newest, with all the 
accessories up to date, and often displaying for the first time 
some pretty detail that wijl at once be imitated by the look 
ers-on 

The costume in our drawing shows many novel features 
First, it is of wool mousseline almost as thin as silk mousse 
line, yet different from-barége or from veiling in its soft- 
ness and agreeableness to the touch: second, it is of the 
palest beige tint, now so fashionable in Paris; and finally, 
it has the tulle neck trimming which is the caprice of the 
moment in Paris, though for unaccountable reason 
New York women liave had it removed from the gowns 
imported for them 

The sheer wool muslin forms a ful! corsage gathered at 
the waist, then drawn\up on the well-proportioned figure, 
expanding from the velvet corselet like a flower from its 
calyx, This gathered waist, long familiarly known as ‘‘the 
French waist,” is too simple to need descrip'ion, and the 
home dressmaker is advised that it is now considered stylish 
for almost all materials suitable for summer wear—costly 
crépons and summer silks as well as the simplest cottons 
The corselet, however, is adifferent and much more elaborate 
affair, made of tobacco-brown velvet of a dark shade, that 
is one extreme of the scale of brown shades, as the beige 
tint of the gown represents the other. Using these two tints 
together gives character to the gown. The back of the 
corselet is cut down square in the way shown in the sketch 
given of the back, thence it forms flaring epaulettes on 
the shoulders, and passing smoothly below the arms, is fast- 
ened at the waist in front with a large buckle of cut steel. 


431 


some 


."—FromM THE Parntine By W. Frmie.—{See Poem on Pace 429.) 


White Lyons tulle in a full thickly pleated ruche with cut 
edges is arranged around the neck and down the front of 
the waist—a very fragile trimming, which the Parisian 
knows must be. perfectly fresh in order to be chic and be 
coming. The sleeves are short balloon puffs caught up 
slightly above a band of velvet. 

Oue of the most acceptable models of the draped skirt 
completes this gown. It is cut extremely wide at the foot 
but is much sloped toward the top, pleated each side of 
the front, and hung on a foundation skirt of silk Very 
rich embroidery on creamy batiste is placed as a border on 
the lower skirt, and the skirt proper is beautifully draped 
on the right side to disclose the embroidery 

A charming toque carrying out the color scheme is of 
beige straw with the brim covered with Havana-brown vel 
vet White tulle is massed in roseties and loops near the 
front. Small yellow blossoms fall over the brim in front 
and back. An aigrette of black feathers completes the trim 
ming. Long light Suéde gloves reach up to the short sleeves 
that Parisiennes delight in wearing. The parasol is of beige 
silk with a flounce of chiffon as a border. 


REUNION OF THE NEW 
DAMES. 

‘ts May reunion of the Colonial Dames of the State of 
New York, the last one this season, was held at the resi 
dence of their historian, Miss Ruth Lawrence, daughter of 
Mr. Justice Abraham Lawrence, of the Supreme Court. It 
was a brilliant gathering of women, with a small sprinkling 


YORK COLONIAL 





of the opposite sex, who were the only guests 
ial Dumes present. Mrs. and Miss 
ed the company, assisted by 
ving cousius, Miss Annie Lawrence 
Horn and Miss Annie Nicoll They stood 
in the front drawing-room, while through 
the wide doorway could be caught a glimpse 
of the tea table already spread with a shining 
array of old silver and cut glass. 

\t the appointed hour the speaker of the 
day, Colonel Asa Bird Gardiner, was intro- 
duced, who proceeded to read an Seiniontion: | 
paper on the “ Historic Founders of the 
Colonies,” touching lightly on the formation 
and growth of each of the thirteen original 
States, and emphasizing some of the persons 
and events that stand as the first mile-stones 
in the country’s history. He was followed 
with close attention by the direct descend 
ants of many of the distinguished person 
ages whose deeds he chronicled, remnants 
of whose belongings are still preserved by 
those ndants. Though only a résumé 
of the nation's early history, the story occu 
pied some time in the telling, and at its close 
there was only time left for the serving of 
tea and the exchange of a little talk on the 
old colonial days and family traditions 

Che surroundings were pleasantly in keep 

r with the occasion 

tale of the early times one’s eyes rested 

| carved Dutch chair or a portrait 

iving of a celebrity—the Revolution 
Major Lawrence, in feature and 
exact counterpart of Benjamin 
of Caleb Hethcote, Judge of 
the Admiralty or one caught a sight of 

e's self in the quaint old mirror, framed in 
mahogany and gilt, into which six genera 
tions have looked 

lhe gentlemen present were the society's 
Advisory Board, numbering Mr. Justice Law 
lonel Gardiner, Mr. Frederick J. 
De Peyster, Mr. Austin Fox, and Mr. Ed 
ward Floyd De Lancey —the last - named 
gentleman also representing the Historical 
Society. Mr. John Schuyler represented the 
Order of the Cincinnati; Colonel Frederick 
S. Talmadge, the Sons ‘of the Revolution; 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, the war of 1812 
Among the ladies were Mrs. Howard Town 
send, the society's p resident, Mrs. Robert E 
I ngston, Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt, Mrs. 
Benjamin Silliman Church, Miss Katherine 
E. Turnbull, Miss Maria Duane Bleecker 
Miller, Miss Katherine R. Wolcott, Mrs 
Hamilton R. Fairfax, Mrs. William Rhine 
l he Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. 8. E 
Johnson-Hudson, Mrs. William Bedloe Beek 
man, Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, Mrs.8. Van Rensselaer 
lownsend, Miss Louise Ward McAllister, 
Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. Morris P. Fer 
ris, Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler, Miss Fannie 
Schuyler, Mrs. Lawton, and Mrs. Atterbury 
while the members from other State societies 
were Mrs. Roger A. Pryor and Miss Anne 
Rose Walker of Virginia, Mrs. Ethan Allen, 
Mrs. Henry McCoy, and Miss Elizabeth Liv- 
ingston of Maryland, and Miss Harriet M. 
Centre of Rhode Island. 
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AN EARLY ROYAL LIBRARY. 
BOUT the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury reigned a ruler so deeply interested 
in literature and study that he ordered copies 
to be made of all the books that could be 
collected in bis realm, and that, in a room set 


apart at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, they 


should be arranged in order. 

These gathered treasures were copies of 
the Bible, treatises of the fathers, canons, 
missals, and a few Greek and Latin authors. 
Here at Sainte-Chapelle, King Louis— 
by way of eminence sometimes called St. 
Louis—had his private study. 

This collection, so small in its beginning, 
may well be called an initial Royal Library, 
and France may well be proud of its owner 
ship in its capital. At the death of King 
Louis these works were given to religious 
houses Only a missal of that epoch, so 
states our informant, remains at the National 
Library 


also, 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


Tempt Not 


a Cough with a Weak Sys- 
tem,Consumption with Weak 
Lungs, or Disease with Loss 
of Flesh. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
for any ailment resulting from 
poor nourishment. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’! be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! Druggists 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


All leading teachers of cookery use 


Cac 


BAKING POWDER. |=) 


Always makes light wholesome food. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 
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"COPYRIGHTED, te04, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


‘CRESCENT Riectie 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


We are demonstrating t:.at first-class Bicycles can be made and sold at the following prices: 











$ 28-inch. $ 26-inch. $ 
Crese ent Nos. land 4 poy Nos. 2and 6 cron = 3 > 6 
19a" se| POO ss 























27 * ot 
We are represented in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 








AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont, 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 





G3 All the Family Use 
Because it heals all skin affections. 
Cures [tching. 


= I pe 
Chafing, I Sores, 
ay Chafing Baby. Tender Feet, 

‘ Irritation under Truss, Burns. 


is ball bearing, set 
in steel cups playing 
against steel cones. 

Running casy —riding easy. 

No wheel has better material, better Ry: 

better design than the Impertat. Up to date 

and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 
of styles, prices, etc. 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 





It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


” gend 4c for sample. Soid by drug- 
gists. Prien, 00 conte por bent postage pid. od 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, 25. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











without the objectionable 
flavor of lard; it heats 
if quicker than lard; it browns 
is better than lard, and does 
not make food greasy and 
indigestible as lard does. 
Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and 


accept no imitations. Sold every- 
where in threeand five pound pails. 


Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
CHICAGO, 


New York, eae 
Philadelph 7 


Bt. wt Be Franciaco 





Pears’ soap 
is nothing but 
soap. 

Pure soap is 
as gentle as oil 
to the living 


skin. 





Venetian Bent 
Iron Work 


'aNO HEATING, 
NO RIVETS. 

CAN BE MADE 
BY ANY ONE. 


Call and see our Ex- 
hibit or send for circular, 
mailed free. Mention Harper's 


HULBERT BROS, & CO., 


AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY. 
26 West 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Mention this paper. 


~ A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 


WHITENS AND 





Hardens 
perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggiste 
maocomy sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Finest Wal- allies cuit 
ree Crown-Linen ses. 2* 











